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by scores. The exchange between Dr. Hale and Dr. 
Herrick some years ago attracted much attention, simply 
because it was in Boston, the head centre of the Uni- 
tarian controversy. Dr. Gordon stated in public last 
Sunday what has long been privately known, that Rev. 
Rufus Ellis of the First Church proposed an exchange 
before he closed his ministry, saying that it was a wish 
near to his heart that the old feud might be healed before 
he died. At that time Dr. Gordon declined because he 
thought sentiment in Boston was not ripe for such a 
movement, and that it would hinder rather than help 
the cause of Christian fellowship. There always have 
been, and there are still, those who will oppose any such 
return to the simple principles of neighborly good will 
and brotherly fellowship. They claim to be the custo- 
dians of the gospel, and honestly believe that, if they per- 
mit one whose doctrine they disavow to stand in their 
sacred places, they make themselves responsible for his 
wrong belief and possibly for peril to the souls: of his 
hearers. The doctrine of liberty will prevail, and we 
shall cease to hold ourselves responsible for the belief 
of our neighbors. 
wt 


WE print elsewhere a letter written more than ten 
years ago to Baron Kaneko, which was intended for his 
private use with the government of the Japanese Empire, 
especially for the eye of Count Ito. This letter has ex- 
cited much interest in Japan and in England. The 
people of Japan who had adopted Western ideas of sci- 
ence, philosophy, literature, and government, read the 
works of Huxley, Darwin, and Spencer with avidity. 
Herbert Spencer might almost have been regarded as 
the favorite philosopher of Japan: his thoughts were su- 
preme among the leaders in the new movement. It 
speaks well for the independence of thought of the Jap- 
anese that, with all their reverence for the philosopher, 
they were able to take their new course and to shape their 
institutions according to a law of evolution which they 
perceived, although he did not. In England it is regarded 
as very strange that the chief exponent of evolution should 
advise the adoption of a policy which would have again 
closed the doors of Japan, opened by Commodore Perry, 
and have forced upon the Japanese a policy almost iden- 
tical with that which is still keeping China outside of 
the family of nations. This letter only illustrates the 
familiar fact that any philosopher, however broad his 
mind may be, lives in his own idiosyncrasies, and builds 
there the house of his mind out of such timber as lies 
closest to his hand. 

wt 


IN Faneuil Hall last Sunday afternoon President Eliot, 
as reported, said, ‘‘I have had the advantage of the ris- 
ing scale of wages, and pretty soon I hope to have the 
advantage of the pension at disability.” This puts 
the question of pensions for college professors where it 
ought to be, as a right to be claimed and publicly ac- 
knowledged. On this basis it would be better for all 
concerned if whatever aid is given to retiring ministers 
should openly be placed, given as a right, and taken 
without shame. We do great injustice to men of sen- 
sitive temper when we force them to take in secret that 
which belongs to them. It would do something to re- 
store the waning respect for the ministry as a profession 
if it were understood that men who have done good ser- 
vice are, so far as the denomination they belong to is 
concerned, settled for life. The old relation between 
the town or the parish and the minister, which gave him 
a settlement for life, was broken up when the voluntary 
system was adopted in New England in the early part 
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of the last century. Since that time, sometimes par- 
ishes have voluntarily accepted the trust, and have given 
their pastores emeritti a small stipend; sometimes this 
has been done by individual friends; and it has been 
done by the Society for the Aid of Aged and Destitute 
Ministers. What public sentiment now calls for is a 
reduction of all these excellent diverse and scattered 
efforts to system and harmony. If any good plan were 
adopted, it would be one of the most popular of causes, 
and would soon result in the accumulation of funds that 
would make a retiring pension for all worthy men and 
women in the ministry as certain and honorable as that 
of the professors of Harvard University. 


fd 


THERE is a provincialism of culture which all culti- 
vated people understand and deplore in the case of others, 
But, when one gets outside of ‘‘cultivated circles” and 
where he can survey the outer walls and note the isola- 
tion and seclusion of the inhabitants, it becomes evi- 
dent that they who dwell within may be really as se- 
cluded from the common life of the world as they who 
dwell in remote provinces afar from the highways of 
civilization. This fact is especially notable in the case 
of movements in reform or religion which are past. For 
instance, a Garrisonian abolitionist of the thoroughgoing 
sort tests all men who were young in the middle of the 
last century not by their patriotic service, but by their 
relations to William Lloyd Garrison. A Transcendental- 
ist now grown old may have sympathies as wide as the 
world, and yet keep all his household gods within the 
narrow circle drawn around a few dozen men and women 
who were connected with Brook Farm or were lovers 
of Emerson. Tast summer the radicals in religion used 
language concerning Emerson which, if applied to the 
founder of the Christian religion, would have been re- 
jected by them as ‘‘noxious exaggeration.’’ We Unita- 
rians are in danger of provincialism of this kind. It is 
charged, and with truth, that we take for granted in 
the outer world a knowledge of ourselves and: our prin- 


- ciples, of our works and our teachings, which the world 


does not possess, and that we place upon them an esti- 
mate of value which the world does not acknowledge, 
and that we are not justified.in claiming. Provincial- 
ism in culture or religion is fatal to wide influence and 
great deeds. If our sympathies were wider, we might 
have a larger place in the world. 


a 


SOMETIMES regret is expressed because money paid 
for the services of men who love letters, and spend their 
lives in the search for scientific truth, is not equal to 
that paid to cooks, prize-fighters, and merrymakers 
without brains: But there are two sides to the ques- 
tion. It is true no doubt that, in a well-adjusted civ- 
ilization, fame and comfort in living would be adjusted 
so that for the highest form of service there would be 
the greatest glory and financial reward. But for the 
present it is worth while to know that there are men 
and women in the world who by high culture are released 
from the luxury and the desire to get rich. Any uni- 
versity town may furnish an example. Take, for in- 
stance, the one that contains Harvard University. With 
some exceptions, the most accomplished men in all depart- 
ments of that institution receive salaries not exceeding 
$4,000. There are scores of younger men who do not 
receive half of that amount. The consequence is that 
the social life of a large district, containing these men 
and their families, is adjusted to a scale of living rep- 
resented by an expenditure of $4,000 a year. Carriages 
are few; the most accomplished people walk to recep- 
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tions and weddings; there is little display of wealth 
even among those who have inherited fortunes. When 
it happens that an emperor, a prince, a duke, or an 
ambassador comes that way, he is entertained like any 
other guest, and apparently finds the hospitality as 
much to his liking as that extended by the most ambi- 
tious and successful multi-millionaire in the country. 


Abraham Lincoln. 


The birthday of Abraham Lincoln always suggests, to 
those who love his memory and reverence the character 
which was developed in him, reflections which set him 
apart from ordinary men. If ever in the history of the 
human race there have been men who have received 
direct inspiration from the Most High, if there have ever 
been men who were inspired for action and guided in 
their choice of means, then certainly we may record 
Abraham Lincoln as a man so inspired and chosen. 

But, whenever we come to this time, we are confronted 
with statements in regard to his youth and character 
which are inconsistent with such views of him. It is 
no disgrace to Abraham Lincoln that he was poor, that 
his father and mother had fallen out of the place to 
which they belonged in society, and that he was in his 
boyhood brought into contact with some of the very 
dregs of American life in a border settlement, where 
almost every element of culture was wanting. No one 
need be challenged who shall say that in his youth and 
early manhood Abraham Lincoln was a man who showed 
the traits and training of the people from whom he 
sprang. We need not be offended if men say that he 
thought and spoke like men of the Homeric time or that 
he used speech such as was common in the days of 
Shakespeare. That his manners were awkward, his 
language was coarse, his thoughts unrefined, we may 
admit, because the evidence points in that direction. 

But there are poisonous reminiscences which do much 
harm, that are inconsistent with the esséntial integrity of 
the man, with a certain native modesty which was shown 
in his love affairs and in his treatment of women always. 
We do not shrink from the truth, but we do not believe 
it is true that in any foul sense Abraham Lincoln was 
a man of free speech and perverted imagination. Had 
he been essentially corrupt, as he must have been at 
heart (had some recent representations of him been 
correct), he could never by any possibility have developed 
into such a manhood of graciousness, tenderness, uni- 
versal charity, reverent submission to the will of God, 
and such ardent devotion to the interests of truth and 
righteousness. 

One who has never come into close contact with the 
life of an English ploughman, or with the classes that 
correspond to him in American life on the frontier of 
civilization, cannot understand that just as one, who is 
a gentleman at heart, may, because of the nature of 
his toil wear foul garments and not be ashamed, so one 
may in speech use language without delicacy, without 
being corrupt of heart. That which in an educated 
gentleman would indicate uttermost depravity may, in 
a country district in the back settlements of New Eng- 
land or in Illinois, prove nothing but lack of culture, 
not lack of morals. 

Men do not gather grapes of thorns or figs of thistles, 
and a corrupt youth is not the stuff of which we make 
Abraham Lincolns. Undoubtedly, much that was coarse, 
rough, and in bad taste survived in the thought and 
conversation of Mr. Lincoln, even to the last; but those 
who seem to us qualified to judge affirm that in him 
this coarseness was qualified by the amazing wit and 
the inimitable humor which flooded all his intercourse 
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with his fellows. We have never once heard even the 
hint of a suspicion that in all his domestic relations he 
was not a high-minded gentleman, devoted to his family 
and faithful in every relation of life. He never recovered 
from the shock of disappointment in the loss of the 
woman he idealized in his youth; but there was never 
anything to indicate that he had fallen away from his 
worship of the ideal in the character of woman. 

The truth concerning such a man does no harm, no 
matter how unpleasant it may be, if it is duly stated 


in its proper relations and proportions; but, when any 


one thing in the unpleasant reminiscences of his boyhood, 
which survived in his mature life, is taken out, set apart 
by itself, and represented as characteristic of the man, 
history is falsified and perverted, and a sad shock is 
given to the moral sense of the young. The American 
people have good reason for their belief that since George 
Washington no President of the United States has 
reached the moral elevation of Lincoln; but such a be- 
lief is absolutely inconsistent with the idea that he had 
to rise out of unutterable coarseness, or attain to great- 
ness in one part of his nature, while another part was 
the abode of obscene devils. 

The coarseness, the vulgarity, the ignorance, of his 
youth, were the rough husks which enclosed the ripen- 
ing grain, and which, having survived their purpose, 
fell away, no longer essential to his character or even 
affecting it. They who met him in the days when the 
husk was most evident, knowing nothing of the proc- 
ess going on within, remembered that; but to cite it now 
(as if it were of any importance in comparison with the 
character which was growing and. with the service to 
America and to humanity which that character ren- 
dered) is to produce the effect of a false witness and 
reduce the influence of one of the most majestic char- 
acters of the nineteenth century. 


American Unitarian Association. 


An Immediate Need. 


The unprecedented demand for the tracts and other 
publications of the Association, intended for free distri- 
bution, has exhausted the resources of the Asscciation 
available for supplying these needs. Never before 
has there been so much activity in the’ Post-office 
Missions, never have requests for Channing’s Works 
been so numerous, never has the demand for new tract 
material been so urgent. The officers of the Associa- 
tion delight in these evidences of increasing usefulness 
and in the co-operation of so many eager and in- 
dustrious friends. We rejoice in the multiplying chan- 
nels for the diffusion of the principles that Unitarians 
hold dear; but it is essential that attention be now turned 
to the sources of supply. We cannot always be draw- 
ing at the spigot without sometimes pausing to fill up 
the keg. 

The Association in this department appears to be 
in a curious situation. We have done so much work, 
and we have done such good work, that we have no money 
to do any more work. Unless the contributions avail- 
able for ‘‘Book and Tract Donations’? can be at once 
replenished, the directors must perforce order the print- 
ing-presses to stop and the distribution of Channing's 
Works to cease. They must suffer the subscriptions 
which enable them to send the Christian Register to schools, 
reading-rooms, and libraries to lapse. They must re- 
ject applications for new tracts, and turn aside from the 
opportunities of serviceableness which have been opened 
for us by the co-operative energies of many friends. 
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I do not think that the extent of the work of the As- 
sociation in the diffusion of the printed word is appre- 
ciated. The Association keeps in print some 270 tracts 
and pamphlets, which are furnished to any one upon 
application. Some of the more active Post-office Mis- 
sions use these tracts and pamphlets by the tens of thou- 
sands. Nearly half a million go out from headquarters 
annually. As single illustrations, during the last few 
months more than ten thousand of Mr. Sunderland’s 
‘‘What do Unitarians Believe?’’ have been called for, 
more than six thousand of Dr. Clarke’s ‘‘Why am I 
a Unitarian?’’ and soon. Is it surprising that the cost 
of paper and press-work to meet these large and increas- 
ing demands exceeds the resources of the treasury? 
Channing’s Works are given to orthodox ministers and 
divinity students who apply for them. More than fifty 
thousand copies have been thus given away since this 
policy was adopted, and the essential thoughts of Chan- 
ning are heard from countless American pulpits to-day. 
Each book costs the Association for manufacture and 
postage 70 cents. The printing of the annual Year 
Book, Reports of the Association, the various handbooks 
and reports of special committees, are also chargeable 
to this account; but these expenses are easily estimated 
in advance, as they do not vary much from year to year. 
The reason for the exhaustion of the budget is to be 
found in the increased expense of tract printing and 
distribution. 

I appeal to all the friends of our cause who perceive 
the value of this work to rally to its support. I appeal 
to the Women’s Alliances. It is splendid that they are 
so active in good works; but may I not urge that, while 
they should not decrease their energies in distributing, 
they may well increase their generosity in supplying? 
I appeal to individual Unitarians, and to men and women 
who have profited in mind or spirit through this work 
of publishing and diffusing the words of our leaders. 
I ought not to need to say that it will be no help if such 
gifts are taken out of the regular contributions of the 
churches to the Association. What we need is addi- 
tional gifts to enable us to meet this special demand. 

May I not remind my fellow-workers that the meas- 
ure of their Association’s usefulness is simply the meas- 
ure of the generosity of the people of the Unitarian 
churches? ‘The income of the little endowment of the 
Association suffices to heat and light the headquarters, 
to pay salaries, to keep the simple and essential denomi- 
national mechanism going. Every dollar that is con- 
tributed by churches and individuals goes into the ac- 
tive work; but the amount and fruitfulness of that work 
depends upon the amount of money provided by the men 
and women who owe allegiance to this cause. I cannot 
believe that our fellow-workers will permit this benefi- 
cent work to cease or suffer interruption. 

SAMUEL A. Eior. 


Current Topics, 


THE war in the Far East, which the diplomacy of the 
world has been exerted to its utmost to avert, appeared 
to be a present fact on last Monday, when it was an- 
nounced semi-officially at Tokio that diplomatic relations 
between Russia and Japan had been broken by the recall 
of the respective ministers of the two powers from the 
Japanese and Russian capitals. The Japanese goy- 
ernment, which was the first to withdraw its represen- 
tative, explained its action upon the ground that the 
Russian foreign office had so long delayed its official 
reply to the Japanese note which had been forwarded 
to St. Petersburg three weeks before that Russia had 
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furnished ground for the belief that she was not acting 
in good faith. Consequently, the Japanese government 
was determined to resume its liberty of action in order 
to prevent the continuance of a policy which it regards 
as disastrous to the interests of the empire. After the 
publication of the semi-official summary of the situation 
in Tokio, it became evident that actual hostilities were 
only a question of days or even hours as the event has 
proved. 
od 


Ir is surmised by naval and military authorities that 
Japan’s strategic situation is such that she could not 
afford to accept any plan of mediation which might 
furnish to her adversary a considerable extension of 
time in which to complete the plans for a re-enforcement 
of the Russian position in the Far East, upon which St. 
Petersburg is bending all its energy. It is generally 
taken for granted that Japan, by means of her navy, 
will aim a quick and decisive blow upon the Russian 
maritime armament; and this will be followed by an 
aggressive campaign in Corea, and perhaps Manchuria, 
with the line of the trans-Siberian Railroad as one of 
the objective points. Despite the activities of the Rus- 
sian war ministry in the past two months, there is reason 
to believe that up-to-date Japan has a distinct advantage 
in point of available military strength, and many ob- 
servers of events are inclined to believe that the begin- 
ning of the war will be marked by serious reverses for 
Russian arms. 

st 


Aut the energy and enterprise of Baltimore will be 
called into operation to restore that city after the terrible 
calamity which came upon it at the beginning of the 
week, when a fire which started on Sunday before noon 
laid its business section in ruins, and was not checked 
until late in the afternoon -of the following day. The 


loss is estimated variously at from $75,000,000 to $150,- 


000,000. It was one of the most disastrous, calamities 
of its kind in the history of the past century. The flames 
swept away practically all of the business buildings of 
the city, and for a time it was feared that the residential 
section would not escape the conflagration. Aid to the 
fire department of Baltimore, overwhelmed by the im- 
mensity of the problem which confronted it, was sent 
from nearly every city within a radius of 200 miles. One 
of the results of the terrible visitation will be the recon- 
struction of the heart of the city on the most modern 
lines, with a view to the prevention of another disaster 
like the present. 
wt 


ADMINISTRATION leaders in the senate are at work | 
upon a plan designed to eliminate Democratic opposition 
to the Panama Canal Treaty now pending before the 
senior body of the national legislature. It is intended 
to effect a satisfactory arrangement with the republic 
of Colombia by recognizing the interest of that State 
in the construction of the great waterway through Pan- 
ama. Senator Cullom, chairman of the Senate Commit- 
tee on Foreign Relations, has conferred with the Presi- 
dent upon the subject, and it is believed that the Chief 
Executive has sanctioned the plan. It is understood 
that the intention is to assure to Colombia a financial 
bonus, either from Panama or from the United States, 
as a basis for an amicable settlement of the controversy, 
and thus to obviate the necessity for the maintenance 
of a large military and naval force on the isthmus to guard 
against an invasion by Colombia. The indications are 
that such a plan, if carried out, would eliminate most 
of the objections to the treaty which the opposition in 
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the Senate has been advancing against the ratification 
of the treaty. 
wt 


A STRIKING event in the history of dealings between 
nations was recorded on Thursday of last week, when 
the last detachment of American troops who participated 
in the occupation of Cuba departed from Havana. The 
American flag was lowered from the barracks to the 
accompaniment of a salute of twenty-one guns, and 
the Cuban colors were hoisted in its place. In an ad- 
dress on the occasion, President Palma of the Cuban 
Republic said: ‘‘This act of the United States in with- 
drawing its troops from Cuban territory reflects upon 
it everlasting glory and makes us proud of ourselves, 
for it means that nobody doubts our competence to gov- 
ern ourselves or our ability to maintain peace and order 
and guarantee the rights of all inhabitants of this island. 
This new consideration shown us, together with the 
services we have previously received at their hands, will 
bind the Cuban people to the American people forever 
in a strong tie of sincere gratitude.” 


st 


WHILE the war-cloud is hovering with its menace of 
disaster over the Far East, there are indications that 
a clash between nations is at hand in the Near East. 
The Macedonian revolutionary committee, convinced 
by the conduct of the Ottoman government that the 
sultan lacks either the intention or the ability to apply 
honestly the scheme of reform for Macedonia which was 
imposed upon Turkey by Russia and Austria-Hungary, 
has announced its intention to resume hostilities, and 
the first engagement between Turkish troops and the 
insurgents for the year was recorded on last Monday. 
The irritation which Turkish policy has produced in 
Bulgaria has become so acute that the cabinet at Sofia 
is evidently of the opinion that it can no longer main- 
tain the peace without submitting national interests 
to serious injury. The situation is being watched with 
intense interest at all the European capitals. 


Brevities, 


Mr. Carnegie is in great danger of dying a rich man, 
unless he makes more gifts and Jarger ones. His present 
rate of giving cannot much exceed his annual income. 


As reported in the Fourth Gospel, Jesus said, ‘‘Ye 
believe in God, believe also in me.’’ Modern Christians 
commonly reverse the exhortation, saying, ‘‘Believe in 
God because you believe in Jesus.”’ 


New Zealand, with a territory equal to that of Italy, 
has a population of 780,000, of whom 60,000 are natives. 
With a fine climate, a fertile soil, and plenty of elbow 
room, the ‘‘problems”’ of race, labor competition, and 
equality of privilege, are reduced to their lowest terms. 


Although our sympathy goes out to the city of Balti 
more mourning over the ruins of its business palaces, still 
we may rejoice that human life was spared. No loss of 
property can be weighed in the scale against even one 
human life. There will be great suffering in many cases, 
but the city will rise from its ashes more beautiful than 
ever. 


Dr. Priggs came under condemnation in the Presby- 
terian Church because it was said he did not believe the 
Bible. He was admitted to the Episcopal denomina- 
tion, and now he comes under criticism because it is 
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claimed that he does not believe in the Church. These 
accusations will do him no harm unless it shall appear 
that he does not believe the truth. 


Letters to the Editor. 


Retired Ministers. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

The communication in your columns concerning a 
pension, with accompanying honorary title, for aged 
ministers, has merit, unquestionably. But the title 
proposed—‘‘minister-at-large’’—has already been pre- 
empted in our liberal church, and for seventy-five years 
of honorable history used to designate a special minis- 
try to the unchurched poor, with which ministry the 
names of Tuckerman, Ware, Waterston, Sargent, Gray, 
Bigelow, Gerry, Tilden, Winkley, Wright, and many others, 
both in America and England, have been associated. 
These all derived their commission and modelled their 
activities on Jesus Christ, the first great and typical 
minister-at-large. To designate any body of men who 
have practically withdrawn from active service by this 
name would be misleading and tend to confusion. Min- 
isters-at-ease would perhaps be a more correct defini- 
tion, but would be resented by many of our older clergy, 
who, even if without a fixed charge, are rendering good 
service in various ways. Others, again, would not like 
to be staniped publicly as retired and in receipt of a pen- 
sion, even if that pension were bestowed as a right and 
reward, and not as charity. Therefore, in the opinion 
of the writer, at least as little publicity as possible and 
as large a pension as our denominational means will 
allow is what we should strive for. The plan proposed 
by the American Unitarian Association special commit- 
tee, with some amendments suggested by the Worcester 
Conference, to be carried out by the existing Society for 
the Relief of Aged and Destitute Clergymen, when it 
shall amend its by-laws and modify its objectionable 
name, would seem to be the true way of procedure. It 
is understood that further endowment awaits this so- 
ciety when it assumes this obligation. Why, then, does 
it not act promptly and decisively in this urgent matter? 

CHARLES W. WENDTE. 


Democracy and Loyalty. * 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 


(1) The democratic appeal for money to complete 
the fund for the Edward Everett Hale House, Hackley 
School, is a move in the right direction. Some months 
ago I saw the old aristocratic, exclusive appeal in the 
Register, ‘looking for the wealthy Unitarian who would 
help along the great beneficence of Mrs. Hackley at Tarry- 
town. She had done so much. The denomination had 
done so little.’ The denomination, individually, the 
great number who compose it, have never been asked 
to help. The appeal in this matter and many others 
has always been to the man on horseback for a big sum. 
The folks afoot, with their mite, have been allowed to 
go by without being asked by paper and ministers. The 
oft-tested true policy of the nimble sixpence as against 
the slow, unwilling shilling has been ignored. Four years 
ago, at Saratoga, the matter of taking every opportunity 
to gather the sixpences was tabled. It was thought that 
it might hinder the march of the shilling. The dust has 
been accumulating on that tabled resolution, as well 
as the shillings. 

I was at a meeting in my earlier days where the appeal 
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was made for missionary funds. One man said he had 
no ready money, but that he and his horse would make 
two extra trips in hauling sand in the cart. It would 
net 40 cents. 

In our denominational work we have ignored too much 
the man and the horse and the cart and the sand. As 
a result, we have lost this man’s spirit and work, and 
the thousands of 40 cents,—the loyalty and devotion 
and strength out of which it is born. 

(2) Another thing that I have failed to understand. 
It is this: whenever any appeal has been made to Uni- 
tarian audiences for money to help along our boys’ and 
girls’ schools, the appealers have been strong in telling 
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denominational spirit. 

I do not understand this. I have heard it time and 
again, over and over. If the Unitarian means that 
come through Unitarian methods are needed and wanted, 
why can’t the means be employed to confirm Unitarian 
methods even in our schools? 

I have never known of any soldier in a company who 
thought less of his regimental flag because he was loyal 
to his company colors. Can’t we be loyal to our com- 
pany colors in church and home and school training 
without being disloval to the regimental flag of Chris- 
tianity? Can’t we march abreast of every noble thought 


and worthy work with denominational colors flying, . 


known and taught to all in the company, small or tall? 

I believe that the strength of a man and his work lies 
in setting bounds and keeping them. When he catches 
up with his bounds, his strength will help him to set them 
farther along. The man who sweeps the earth is bound 
to have a dusty door-sill. I have found out that the 
best way to teach the meaning of Palm Sunday to chil- 
dren is to give them palm branches. ‘The idea is better 
held in the mind when the hand has laid hold of the sug- 
gestive reality. 

Our Church to-day is not as strong, nor its position as 
efficient in the community life, as if its children had been 
trained and educated with stronger loyalty to denomi- 
national company colors. We can’t hold things loosely 
without running the risk of being held loosely by them. 
In the goods of life the quality of its ‘‘good”’ is cheap 
or dear, just as we make and handleit. A pride fn com- 
pany colors is not the worst thing. 

I do not mean to criticise, but to help in this matter. 
I dofhot mean to be narrow or of ill-spirit. I believe and 
I teach that, to keep the mill-wheel of our work going, 
it is necessary to keep the dam in repair for a good stage 
of water, that it is necessary to keep the walls of the 
mill-race not leaky, but water-tight. There may be 
plenty of mills below our dam and above it. Weare, 
not keeping water away from any of them. © Welare lonly 
to make the most and si of our! ga acy and power 
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Laus Mortis. 


Nay, why should I fear Death, 
Who gives us life, and in exchange takes breath? 


He is like cordial spring 
That lifts above the soil each buried thing ; 


Like autumn, kind and brief, 
The frost that chills the branches frees the leaf; 


Like winter’s stormy hours, 
That spread their fleece of snow to save the flowers; 


The lordliest of all things!— 
Life lends us only feet, Death gives us wings. 


Fearing no covert thrust, 
Let me walk onward, armed in valiant trust; 


Dreading no unseen knife, 
Across Death’s threshold step from life to life! 


O all ye frightened folk, ° 
Whether ye wear a crown or bear a yoke, 


Laid in one equal bed, 
When once your coverlet of grass is spread, 


What daybreak need you fear? 
The Love will rule you there that guides you here. 


Where Life, the sower, stands, 
Scutenitg the ages from his swinging hands, 


Thou waitest, reaper lone, 
Until the multitudinous grain hath grown. 


Scythe-bearer, when thy blade 
Harvests my flesh, let me be. unafraid. 


God’s husbandman thou art, 
In his unwithering sheaves, oh, bind my heart! 


—Frederic Lawrence Knowles, in Harper's Magazine. 


Some Memories. 


BY ROBERT COLLYER. 


X. 


You may imagine that I was glad to be a free man 
when the elder had turned the key on the pulpits. I 
must enter no more, and in some measure this was true. 
I seemed to draw a long breath when all was over, ‘but 
can truly say I was not Wei for'not orfe’man inthe 
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The old shoemaker’s warning had come true, about 
“‘wanting to reason ower mitch.”’ John Locke says, 
“He that takes away Reason to make room for Reve- 
lation puts out the light of both.” I found I must 
mind the light and follow it, or [ could have no peace; 
and being still a preacher I must make the good confes- 
sion or I could have no honor or even self-respect, and 
this the good helpmeet said I must do, bidding me be of 
good cheer. 

One memory is still clear, of the time when I quite 
made up my mind to leave the old fellowship and find 
a home, if I could, in some other church, if ‘there 
was one where I could be free to speak the truth as 
it should be given me to speak, without fear. The min- 
ister in charge had ‘‘got up a revival’’ in our own home 
church which was carried on for some time week nights 
and Sundays. I was not in close sympathy with the move- 
ment, but went to the meetings all the same to do all I 
felt free to do. Preachers were invited from the city 
to lend a hand, and among the rest a young man came 
who had won a name among us as a revivalist, and, as 
I found, was much given to preaching sermons fraught 
with lurid fire; and in the last sermon I heard from him 
he closed with this figure: “‘If you could hold your hand,” 
he said, ‘‘in the flame of this lamp but a few moments, 
can you imagine the agony of such a burning? But this 
is no more than a faint and poor intimation of the eternal 
burning in the fires of hell which awaits you if you 
do not repent,—the burning not for a few moments, but 
forevermore,—and some sinner now in this church may 
be there before to-morrow morning.’’ The sermon 
turned me sick of heart. I wanted to rise and say, That 
is not true, not one word of it. I brand it in His name 
whose mercy endureth forever, and in the name of his 
Christ who came to seek and to save that which was 
lost. No sermon so lurid had ever been preached 
before in my hearing; and, when the young man closed 
with the words I hold in my memory, the old minister 
uttered a loud amen, and the brethren seemed to be 
pleased with the discourse. I left the church almost 
instantly. It was the sharp turning-point in my way 
as it seems to me now. I had always believed that more 
would find their way into heaven than my church was 
ready to admit even by her evangel of free grace, so I 
was not considered quite sound when we would talk of 
these things out of meeting; but from that evening my 
heart turned toward the larger faith and hope I have 
held through so many years without dubitation or de- 
bate: I could not do otherwise. And yet I have touched 
this memory for another reason far more welcome. Fine 
old Thomas Fuller tells of a young man in his time who 
would make your hair stand up and your heart sink down 
when he preached one of these sermons full of the wrath 
of God; but, as he grew older, it was noticed he grew 
more gentle, and said his damn with a difference. So I 
hope it may well be true now of the young man whose 
sermon I hold in my memory, and I believe beyond all 
question this is true of the discourses in my mother 
church. I love to go now and then to hear her ministers 
of mark in her pulpits: I never hear such things said 
by any chance. The sermons as a rule are blended of 
sweetness and light: the doctrine of free grace has taken on 
larger and more gracious meanings in sermons and prayers. 
Indeed I think such fireful things are only to be heard 
‘now in the dark places of our land. One of these I did 
hear on a Sunday not many years ago when I was com- 
ing home on the steamer from my motherland. I use 
the word in no harsh or evil sense when I say the preacher 
gave us hell; for indeed, as it seemed, he gave us nothing 
else that evening. And, as we walked out of the saloon, 
a lady said to me, ‘‘That was a remarkable sermon, 
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sir.” ‘‘Yes,’”’ I answered, ‘‘I have not heard one I can 
compare to it in many years.’ The minister—not a 
Methodist—was from South Carolina and so was the lady, 
as I learned. 


The Origin of the Gospels, VIII. 


THE ACTS OF THE APOSTLES. 


BY REV. CLAYTON R. BOWEN. 


The Book of Acts is, to be sure, not a gospel, but its 
intimate connection with our Third Gospel makes a dis- 
cussion of it in place here. Acts begins, ‘‘The first treat- 
ise I made, O Theophilus, concerning all that Jesus began 
both to do and to teach,” thus referring back to the 
Gospel which he had dedicated to this same Theophilus. 
The two works are, as it were, the first and second vol- 
umes of a ‘‘History of the Beginnings of Christianity.’’ 
Even the ‘‘Gospel’”’ is not quite a Gospel in the same 
sense that Mark and ‘‘Matthew’’ are, but means-to be an 
historical presentation. The second volume shows still 
more of this pure historical interest, though in neither is 
the missionary interest ever lost sight of. We = ask, 
Why was it thought necessary to follow the volume on 
Jesus and his work with one on the apostles and their 
work? 

The answer lies in the circumstances of the time. 
“Luke,” as we saw, was written between 90 and rio. 
Acts must follow it soon, lying between the same dates. 
For convenience’ sake, let us say 105. It is seventy- 
five years after the death of Jesus. Paul and Peter have 
been forty years dead. The time of the apostles’ activ- 
ity is long past. Since their living presence can no longer 
be an authority, what they wrote, what they said, what 
they did, assumes a double importance. They were 
the original witnesses to the Christian faith, they were 
its sponsors. If a doctrine or a document is ‘‘apos- 
tolic,” its truth and reliability are guaranteed. No 
version of the Gospel can count on the widest influence 
and use unless it has an apostolic foundation, or claims 
to have. So ‘‘Luke’”’ uses the earlier material of Matthew 
and Mark in his first volume, so he depicts the work of 
the apostles in his second. And here, too, we shall find 
he uses material from the older time. As for his apostles, 
they are not the whole company of the twelve, or of 
Paul’s fellow-workers of whom we hear in his letters, 
but practically only Paul himself and Peter, with sub- 
ordinate mention of others, as James, John, Barnabas, 
Timothy. Most of the twelve have disappeared: we 
may doubt if the author knew what had become of them. 
Peter is the great apostle to the Jews, as Paul is to the 
Gentiles. It is to them chiefly that Christianity owed 
its rapid spread: it is their words and deeds which the 
records had preserved. These deeds and words, then, 
will appropriately form a companion volume to the deeds 
and words of Jesus. 

But who is the writer? We have already considered 
that question in discussing ‘‘Luke.” Whoever he is, 
among the older sources from which he draws material, 
he makes use of a report, seemingly a diary, covering 
several periods of Paul’s activity, and written by some 
one who was travelling with Paul. From this diary 
Acts has taken the following passages: xvi. 10-18 j1xx. 
5-17; xxi. 1-18; xxvii. 1-28; xvi. In. these!ipassages 
we are told what ‘‘we”’ did, and’ aregiver such fresh, 
vivid, detailed bits of - ‘travel talk’’sthatithere!-caniobe 
no question of théit"génuiiténessas theereal work vofan 
eye-wittiess?’ Now @omes the question: is this eye-witness 
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using his own diary or that of some one else? The man 
of the diary describes his journey with Paul to Rome, 
so we search Paul’s letters from his Roman prison to see 
who was with him there. He mentions many, but of 
them all none seems so likely to be the writer of the diary 
as Luke, whom Paul (Col. iv. 14) calls ‘‘the dear doctor.”’ 
Now about 180 we find the tradition that this Luke is 
the author of the complete double work; that is, that 
he used his own diary. This opinion has prevailed up 
to recent times. 

But more careful study shows that the tradition must 
be mistaken, that some other person, name unknown, 
made use of Luke’s diary. There is a superficial like- 
ness of style between the diary passages and the rest, 
due to the fact that the author rewrote these passages 
lightly instead of copying them verbatim. In the 
body of the work, however, the author is plainly remote 
from the things he is describing: they are already ideal- 
ized and even legendary for him. Angels and miracu- 
lous divine interpositions solve every difficulty. The 
apostles are clothed with supernatural dignity and 
power. Especially is this air of remoteness and un- 
reality marked in the first half of the book, that dealing 
with Peter and his exploits. It is in strong contrast to 
the vivid descriptions of the ‘‘we-passages,’”’ so plainly 
the work of one who had been a part of the scenes he 
describes. 

But more important than this difference of style are 
the many indications that the author cannot have been 
a friend and companion of Paul. His ideas are very 
frequently not at all those of Paul: his statements are 
very often contradictory of those in Paul’s letters. For 
example, this author means by the resurrection of Jesus 
a bodily resurrection, a reviving of the dead body, whereas 
Paul never means this, but only the rising into heavenly 
life above. The appearances of the risen Jesus are for 
‘“‘Tatke”’ those of a material form on the earth; for Paul, 
visions in glory from heaven. 
gift of tongues,’ so common in Paul’s day; but the de- 
scription is plainly that of one who knew of the phe- 
nomenon only through tradition, and must resort to his 
imagination for the details. It is entirely contradicted 
by Paul’s own description (in 1 Cor. xiv. and elsewhere). 
Paul describes a possible and not unusual phenomenon. 
Acts gives a stupendous miracle. The accounts in Acts 
of Paul’s first work as a Christian teacher are quite op- 
posed to those of Paul himself in his letter to the Gala- 
tians. Acts says Paul came down to Jerusalem soon 
after his conversion, and preached there openly, under 
the auspices and. protection of the other apostles. Paul 
protests that this is just what he did not do. ‘‘Imme- 
diately I conferred not with flesh and blood, neither went 
I up to Jerusalem to them which were apostles before 
me.... After three years I went up to Jerusalem to 
make the acquaintance of Cephas, but other of the 
apostles saw I none, save James, the Lord’s brother.” 

The account of the council in Jerusalem (Acts xv.) 
is contradicted in almost every particular by Paul’s 
account in Galatians. To note but one particular, Paul 
declares that the apostles laid nothing upon him, while 
Acts says they sent a decree to the churches which Paul 
had founded, with a definite list of Jewish precepts to 
which the Gentile converts must conform. Acts has no 
reference to the great collection for the Judean churches, 
on which Paul spent so much labor and so many refer- 
ences in his letters. Acts betrays no knowledge of the 
strained relations between Paul and the Corinthian 
church, which caused him so much distress during his 
stay in Ephesus. Acts has no mention of Titus, who 
figures so prominently in Paul’s letters to Corinth and 
Galatia. Acts has no mention of Paul’s letters or the 
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circumstances, for the most part, which called them forth. 
This is most strikingly seen in the treatment of the one 
great conflict of Paul’s life, that between the strict Jewish 
Christianity of the Jerusalem church and the Christian- 
ity of Paul’s Gentile churches. Christianity was a Jew- 
ish movement, its ideas were Jewish ideas, it was founded 
in the life and teaching of a loyal Jew. To cut the bonds 
that made his faith but a particular sect inside Judaism, 
to make it a world-religion, this was Paul’s great task. 
It was this that brought upon him the hatred and opposi- 
tion of many of the Jewish Christians, the one supreme 
trouble of his life. It is this theme that fills his letters, 
or forms their occasion, in large measure. This great 
conflict hardly appears in Acts, save in the account: of 
the council at Jerusalem (chap. xv.), where it is totally 
misunderstood, and in the notice of Paul’s arrest (chap. 
xxi.). Peter is the chief apostle to the Gentiles; and 
Paul takes up this work only later, and as carrying out 
Peter’s principles. The speeches of Peter are like those 
of Paul. Acts makes them as perfectly in accord as 
Paul’s letters shows them in discord. Acts makes Paul 
a good Jew, as always preaching first to the Jews of a 
town, and turning to Gentiles only when the Jews refused 
to hear, as circumcising Timothy (Paul wrote [Gal. v. 
1], ‘‘If ye receive circumcision, Christ will profit you 
nothing’’), as conforming to Jewish purificatory rites 
to prove he is faithful to his ancestral faith. 

But this catalogue must be cut short. As many more 
points might be cited, to show how utterly the author 
of Acts fails to understand Paul, how far he is from any 
personal knowledge of what happened, how impossible 
it is that he should be Luke, Paul’s dear friend and 
companion in his labors and travels. Without doubt 
Luke is long dead (he would be a very old man in the 
year 105), and his diary, with other older records, becomes 
the material for the ‘‘Acts of the Apostles.’’ The au- 
thor’s sources are incomplete, some oral tradition is at 
his disposal, and the gaps he supplies from a devout 
imagination. The history of those early days, sixty, 
seventy years before, is idealized for him. God’s hand 
must everywhere have been visible to guard his church. 
The apostles loom large, divinely guided, miraculously 
endowed revealers of the faith. But with all this the 
book is of priceless value; for along with Paul’s letters, 
which serve to correct its chief errors, it is our only source 
of knowledge for that earliest period of the Church’s 
life. Not real history, in great measure, but material 
for history; not by Luke, but using Luke’s diary and 
eventually taking his name. 

CHARLESTOWN, N.H. 


Religious Thought in Japan. 


BY THOMAS L. ELIOT, D.D. 


in my article of December 10 in the Regtster I prom- 
ised a later word as to the present tendencies of religious 
thought in Japan and the part our Japanese Unitarian 
Association is taking. Whatever I venture to say upon 
these themes should be qualified by noting the very brief 
time of my observation and presumably narrow oppor- 
tunity. I am the less unwilling, however, to present my 
views, as my reading, and some talk and letters of other 
observers, tend to confirm them. 

Any consideration of religious thought in Japan must 
take as a basis the mind and religious feeling of old Japan; 
and that means a history, the vivid and virile think- 
ing and acting of about ten centuries. New Japan is 
not only built upon old Japan: it is the old Japan which 
still constitutes the chief quality and force in new Japan. 


od 
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Nothing but Occidental conceit and provincialism™can 
invert this order. The notion that the Western graft- 
ings of the past few years account for the wonderful 
rise of that nation on the eastern horizon is—well, let 
us say sophomoric. What, then, is the religion of old 
Japan? A composite, or, better, a continuity of Shin- 
toism, Buddhism, Confucianism. The intelligence and 
conscience of Japan are shot through and through with 
these factors of thought and life. They are now actual 
forces, organized and unorganized, with the resultant 
of a definite and, in many senses, a superb dynamic 
in the character of the people. 

* Shinto is the original nature-worship, the religious 
emotion centred upon soil and parent and ruler. It may 
be called the soul of Japan, ‘‘yamato damashi’’; for, 
although almost dead as a cult, it lives as a patriotic 
spirit and a home-maker, and mingles inextricably with 
all Japanese thought. Buddhism, at the third or fourth 
remove from India, became a dominant cult and national 
church, once of great missionary ardor, with elaborated 
ritual and a firm grasp upon the problems of life, right- 
eousness, sin, or imperfection and destiny. It is still 
the professed faith of the millions to-day, with numer- 
ous powerful denominations. It is not unlike our Roman 
Catholic Church in the Latin world, and, like that church, 
is markedly decadent and reactionary in some directions 
and places; while in other reformed divisions there re- 
main great activity, both of thought and life, and an 
earnest propagandism of essential truths of conscience 
and spiritual law. These reformed divisions constitute 
a Protestantism of Buddhism, with thirty or more sect 
names; and there is one large sect with the characteris- 
tic of the Methodist, another like the Society of Friends 
or Quakers, and another most influential sect with many 
hundreds of temples and great wealth, which is more 
like the Unitarian if I am rightly informed, being strictly 
monotheistic, with a creed of salvation by character, 
a sink of liberty, and an open mind toward present-day 
truth. 

Thirdly, there is Confucianism, with a literary and 
ethical history of immense significance, supplying also 
the materialism and agnosticism of old Japan. ‘The 


_ philosophy of later Chinese writers is a vital force in the 


theory of state, and constitutes the ground of science 
and philosophic speculation,—a sort of Aristotle work, 
or scholasticism. It may be said that Confucianism 
is the Rationalism and Moral Code of the East. Such 
is the composite religion of Japan, which is full of cross 
veins and ‘‘survivals’’; and the conglomerate is difficult 
to describe, fluxed as it is in Oriental heat. Above all, 
it may be said that there is an original temperament 
of the Japanese, which indelibly colored every foreign 
religion they received,—an optimistic mood, coupled 
with a sort of fatalism, a certain ‘innocence of vision,” 
and among the mass a childlikeness, fostered greatly 
by the extreme feudalism and insular seclusion of cen- 
turies. 

One must at least name these factors in order to rec- 
ognize the ground upon or in which the Western civiliza- 
tion came to work. It is very far from being wilder- 
ness soil. The Occident indeed has wrought immense 


_ changes, superficially, in Japan. The taking on of all 


that invention, machinery, and the appliances of ma- 
terial life have to offer from Europe and America, with 


_ the whole outfit of science in theory and practice, must 


needs change the face of nature and penetrate society, 


- government, intellectual methods, education, and to 


a degree the habits of many of the people. But, after 
all is said, Japan has so far only borrowed the fools of 
the West, and with them continues to work out mainly 
her own ideals, and stamps upon every borrowed thing 
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a new individuality: it may be better, it may be worse, 
but it becomes Japanese. 

Then we must not wonder if that people receive the 
ethics and the religion of the West in the same way. 
There are to-day some 45,000 enrolled Japanese Prot- 
estant Christians, about 55,000 Roman Catholics, and 
25,000 of the Greek Church, or, say, 150,000 in all. 
Speaking for the Protestant portion, from what I could 
learn, they areail more or less ‘‘Japanizing.’’ The num- 
ber of foreign leaders is constantly circumscribed, or their 
work is limited to central bureaus and nominal over- 
sight. The connection with the West tends to become 
an official and a financial one. Meantime, for better 
or for worse, the principles, institutions, creeds, and 
spirit of the Christian West are worked over, ‘‘compos- 
ited,’’ so to speak, with old Japan’s forceful, insular, 
and age-fixed habit of mind and conscience, and with 
a fundamental Japanese point of view, psychologically, 
concerning the individual, the world, nature, and des- 
tiny. , 

If I am not mistaken, the part of Christianity the 
Japanese are assimilating is altogether undogmatic, and 
the various denominations are not so much drifting as 
being impelled by a force beyond their power into the 
freest forms, the most elastic usages, and the broadest 
unsectarian interpretations of their mission. ‘Their earn- 
est workers are strivers for humanitarian ends and for the 
uplifting of better moral standards, or emphasize in church 
schools the simple ideals of the West, as applied to the 
life of the home and the relations of the sexes and the 
duties of society. The name of Jesus and his message 
stand for purity, truth, fulness, human helpfulness, and, 
above all, for the sacredness of personality and the re- 
sponsibility of the individual to divine law. The ap- 
plication of this last essential principle of Christian civ- 
ilization leads all the Christian workers in Japan to put 
strenuous emphasis upon an education of women, in 
order to give them in some degree the place they occupy 
in the West. 

It would be too much to say that the evangelical Chris- 
tian missions of Japan are themselves ‘‘Japanizing,”’ and 
it would be absurd to claim that they are ‘‘Unitarianiz- 
ing’’; but those two word-hints will serve a purpose 
if they suggest partially to any reader some tendencies 
which are both natural and inevitable in the ‘‘Christian- 
izing’? of this wonderful people. It is, for example, 
notorious that a change of mind has come over the 
missions as to the temper in which the Japanese must 
be approached. The old way was for a long. time in- 
tolerant and denunciatory. The Christian religion was 
to be a destroying spirit. It asked a tabula rasa, an 
overthrow of the old faiths and customs, a renuncia- 
tion of all for Christ. But now another tone is taken, 
the tone of Him who said, ‘‘I am come not to destroy, 
but to fulfil.” -It is an attitude of sympathy, of intel- 
ligent search for the best there is in the aspirations of 
the mind and heart of Japan, and for the truths and 
moulds into which those aspirations have hitherto been 
cast. On these, and together with them, the gospel 
will be planted, and the best of the West thus pleads 
to unite with the best of the East. It would be foolish 
to claim that all the mission workers. have this disposi- 
tion, but I am certain, from many things I heard, that 
the work itself is gradually bringing about this temper, 
and that at all events the Japanese ministers and workers 
easily slough off doctrines and schemes of salvation, 
and even much of the cruder supernaturalism which has 
been taught them, and preach and work on the simplest 
lines of spiritual religion, with the inspirations of the 
story of Jesus and his words to stir the motives and 
sanctify the lives of men, 
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I have heard much of the failure of mission work, or 
of its inadequacy, but think that those who_ say this 
fail to measure the indirect and the leavening influence 
which the devoted missionaries, both of the past and the 
present, are accomplishing. They have many discour- 
agements, but are steadily supplying the ideals which, 
more and more, are attracting the intelligence and the 
hearts of the leaders of the nation. The work of the 
schools, especially those for girls, and of colleges, like 
the famous Dosheisha in Kyoto, will continue to influ- 
ence powerfully the rising generation, and in the meas- 
ure that the denominations unite and emancipate them- 
selves from the non-essentials of their own creeds, and 
preach righteousness and love and the divine sonship 
of man as Jesus’ message, illustrating the same in their 
own lives, there must spring up a harvest of character 
worth more than all other gifts of West to East. 

Our own Unitarian work, which is now entirely in the 
hands of the Japanese members, with a constituency 
of about 400 men, is characterized at this time by great 
earnestness in the direction of social reform and civic 
righteousness. Our ministers and lay speakers are full 
of visions of the ideal commonwealth, when the fel- 
lowship of the strong with the weak shall prevail. They 
especially insist upon better moral standards and per- 
sonal purity of life among the higher classes and the 
leaders of the people,—a quality which the nation as 
yet fails to idealize. I think that the principles of so- 
cialism, in modified form, deeply interest many of our 
adherents; but they mean a religious socialism, the 
economics of a brotherhood of man and fatherhood of 
God. I heard that the books of Richard T. Ely are widely 
read; and those who are familiar with his views will not 
fear any revolutionary tone in his disciples. Social 
justice and the advancement of the masses are their 
passion; and it is as a leader in these directions that the 
gospel message attracts them. If this sentiment can 


be maintained as a religious one, and manifests itself 


mainly for the standard of divine righteousness in indi- 
vidual lives, it would seem to me one of the best to be 
wrought out for Japan. A note of caution must be 
made, however, against the tendency to secular and 
political engrossment; and I found some of our men 
already feeling that the religious work and word must 
be increasingly emphasized as the root from which all 
other influences, including social questions, should grow. 
We of America can plead to them our own experience, 
where churches have sometimes been wrecked because 
minister and people substituted something besides re- 
ligion, endeavoring to do the work of an ethical club or 
debating society or science school, instead of seeking in- 
spiration of worship and work and the consecration of 
the entire individual life. From the deep fountains of 
religious consecration spring up abiding motives, which 
naturally flow into the directions of good citizenship, 
and do a sustaining work to inaugurate social reforms. 
Our ministers, Saji and Kanda, tell me of many signs 
of encouragement. One is that the hostility of the evan- 
gelical missions toward us is to a considerable degree 
ceasing, and that the Japanese workers in all the churches 
treat our people more fraternally, and even welcome 
conferences and discussion about religion. They say 
that a number of the Japanese ministers are preaching 
substantially Unitarian doctrines, and that many of them 
are restless under any pressure, for less than the freest 
understanding and deliverances of the gospel. Our men 
are, on the other hand, attracting many of the agnostics 
and materialists who are tired of negation, and find them- 
selves in sympathy with Unitarian interpretation of 
Christianity. Several instances were given me of the 
enlarging interest in religious questions, the discussion 
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of which*goes"on freely in the secular newspapers. There ~ 


is a group called new Buddhists, which distinctly frater- 
nizes with us, and there are societies pursuing moral 
ideals, or neighborhood reforms, of which in some cases 
our men are the active leaders. The editor of one of 
the most influential papers in Tokyo, with a wide cir- 
culation, often speaks to our congregation, and has 
united with us in name. He spoke while I was there on 
the theme of immortality to a densely crowded audience, 
giving a personal experience of conviction recently de- 
veloped in his own heart and mind, and carrying him 
over to the side of faith. On another occasion I heard 
Shimada, member of parliament from Yokohama, and 
who is also editor-in-chief of a strong Tokyo paper,— 
a man of most winning address, and whose efforts are 
of the highest order, to upbuild the standard of society. 
Our workers are very desirous of planting a second 
centre of influence in the Kanda district, near the Im- 
perial University and other great colleges, and doubtless, 
if some assistance can be given from America, this move 
will be made. Already enough has been saved and col- 
lected to put up the building, if the funds for the land 
can be procured. 
PORTLAND, ORE. 


The Alleged Indifference of Laymen to Religion. 


We reprinted recently from the Hibbert Journal an 
article by Sir Oliver Lodge with the title given above. 
The editor of the journal followed three other writers 
with an article in which he summed up arguments and 
evidences which had been brought to his notice in his 
correspondence. We reprint this article also because it 
shifts the responsibility for the indifference of laymen 
from those who hold to the creed to those who claim that 
Christianity is a spirit and a life. He says:— 


Strictly speaking, the evidence indicates indifference 
not to religion, but to those forms. of expression which 
the Christian religion, under the guidance of its leading 
reformers, is now tending to assume. It would seem 
that the elements are gathering among enlightened lay- 
men*—but not among them alone—for a serious and 
unexpected revolt, of which indifference is the first sign. 
And the remarkable feature of the case is that the revolt 
is directed, not against the assumptions of the traditional 
forms of Christianity, but against the latest positions to 
which the liberal movement is tending. The leaders of 
the liberal movement may justly claim to have carried 
many persons over the intellectual crisis in religion due 


to the advance of science and criticism. But, if the evi-. 


dence before me is to be trusted, they have, unknown 
to themselves, prepared the way for a moral crisis much 
further-reaching in its effects. They have sown dragons’ 
teeth. And, unless I am much mistaken, the harvest 
has already begun to appear, not, perhaps, in the uni- 
versities nor in the published literature of religion, but 
in the daily questioning of men who pass their lives in 
the great centres of industrial and political activity. It 
is in such places that new principles in religion and 
ethics are put to the final test of their application. This 
testing process has now commenced in regard to the 
main positions of liberal Christianity, with results which 
few persons appear to have foreseen. 

The change which, for good or ill, has passed over 
Christian thought during the last hundred years is per- 


* Sir Edward Russell has rightly pointed out that workingmen are often excluded 
from our conception of the laity. In what follows I wish it to be understood that I 
include workingmen, 
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haps best summed up in the saying that Christianity is 
not a creed, but a life. In this connection the name of 
Harnack is representative. The Christian religion, he 
tells us, is ‘‘eternal life in the midst of time, by the 
strength and under the eye of God’’; and the essence of 
this life is in the higher righteousness and the law of 
love: . 

On hearing Christianity thus described as a lite, on 
hearing, further, the terms of that higher righteousness 
and law of love in which this life consists, plain-thinking 
men—laymen, that is, with no turn for the subtleties 
of present-day apologetics, but with a strong determina- 
tion to call a spade a spade—frequently assert that they 
perceive this life neither in the churches to which they 
nominally belong nor in the society of which they are 
organic and responsible members, nor in the principles 
by which they guide, and intend to guide, their politics, 
their business, and their daily lives. The question 
‘What is Christianity?” being answered with the answer 
of Harnack and his following, immediately there springs 
up another question, namely, Where is this Christianity? 
Where are the higher righteousness and the law of love 
to be seen in operation? And the number of those who 
ask that question, and get either no answer or only an 
answer which lacks both authority and clearness, is, in 
the opinion of the present writer, rapidly increasing. 

Where is Christianity? ‘The question causes no per- 
plexity so long as docirme is the central fact. Chris- 
tianity is then to be found in the faithful witness of the 
creed,—in the Christian profession of the Christian Church. 
But, under the hand of the modern school, the doctrinal 
retires, and the ethical comes to the front; the theoretical 
fades, the practical stands forth in the light. Christianity 
is not believing this or that, but losing one’s life in order 
to find it. It is a state of the will in the first place, of 
the intellect only in the second. Where is this Chris- 
tianity, then? Is the will of the Christian State, Church, 
or average individual validly a Christian will? Does 
recent history, as read not in the books of the learned, 
but in the works of nations, governments, parties, trade, 
finance, suggest that the life is wed, or that it will be 
lived fifty years hence more than now? Does the nom- 
inally Christian world mean to be Christian im fact? Can 
this losing of one’s life to find it be predicated of any of 
the great underlying forces and tendencies which are 
now making the history of the nations, guiding the policy 
of the churches, pointing the goal of the social activities} 
forming the individual characters of the millions of to-day? 
Is Christianity, thus interpreted, the name for anything 
characteristic or dominant in the Western World? Is 
it not rather the name of something arriving after the 
event, which tries to undo a small fraction of the havoc 
wrought “by the forces which are characteristic? Shall 
society call itself Christian because, forsooth, after living 
all day by principles which turn the earth into a battle- 
field, it summons the ambulance in the evening and 
picks up the wounded, and sheds tears of pity over the 
dead? So asks the plain man who has no turn for the 
subtle arguments of the modern apologist. He remem- 
bers that he is a responsible unit in the society professing 
this Christianity, and the suspicion crosses his mind that 
in his personal profession of such a religion he may be 
something of a pretender. And he ceases to go to 
church. 

The type of plain man we are considering wants a 
more valid proof than has yet been offered that the 
world is sertous when it professes the Christianity which 
ts a life and not a creed. Ue doubts, moreover, whether 
he could seriously and honestly make such a profession 
himself. He is by all operative standards an, honorable 
man; he deals honestly in trade, is a good husband 
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and father, faithful to his friends (though perhaps a 
little hard on his foes), public-spirited, patriotic, munifi- 
cent. But to pretend that the ethics of the Sermon 
on the Mount are his, even in their spirit, would be a 
flagrant falsehood. He admires the beauty, he may 
even admit the philosophic truth of the principle which 
bids him lose his life to save it; but he is an acting mem- 
ber of a community whose industrial life is based on the 
opposite principle of competition! He knows the danger 
of riches, remembers the saying about laying up treasure 
on earth, but willingly and eagerly takes his part in an 
economic system which rests on the accumulation of 
wealth. He is a firm supporter of the criminal law, 
holds that great armaments are necessary to the life of 
nations, takes pride in the majesty and power of the 
British fleet, upholds the government when it shakes 
the mailed fist in the face of foreign nations, and he 
will not sully his conscience by pretending that he who 
does these things is a believer, in any sense whatever, 
in non-resistance to evil, in unlimited forgiveness, or in 
the principle of turning the other cheek. If these com- 
mandments are involved in the Christianity which is 
a life, if obedience to them is required of the followers 
of Christ, then he is no Christian, and will not pretend 
to be. He is aware that the world’s manners have been 
softened, its ethics improved, its grosser evils redressed, 
and the life, of some sections of the community at least, 
elevated by the influence of the religion of Christ. He 
may admit that but for Christianity he himself would 
be on a lower level of manhood. But all this falls in- 
finitely short of what the case requires. It may be that, 
in spite of our rejection of his principles, we are all being 
influenced for good by Christ; but it does not follow that 
we are justified in claiming to be his followers. Have 
we any serioys intention of making our international 
politics, our trade and finance, our criminal codes, our 
social habits, our personal aims, conformable to that life 
which our new guides tell us Christianity is? The plain 
man may or may not think such conformity desirable; but, 
until the attempt is more seriously made, the new Chris- 
tianity appears to him to be something of a mockery. 
He is indifferent to a religion which, while interpreted 
as a life, is yet so remote from the underlying motives 
and currents of the world where it is professed; and, in 
the name of honesty, he refuses to be publicly associated 
with it. 

Thus the liberal movement has not brought the help 
to the intelligent man of the world which some of its 
promoters have expected it to bring. Ifit has diminished 
the intellectual contradiction, it has increased the moral. 
In this new interpretation of Christianity ideals have 
been revived with which the modern world seems to 
some to have drifted into hopeless antagonism, and the 
movement has so far overshot the real intention of the 
times that many plain men, confronted by its principles, 
feel themselves in the presence of unreality. They look 
back, not perhaps without regret, to the easy times be- 
fore science and criticism had dissipated their dogmatic 
conception of religion. Then these ethical contradic- 
tions were not felt. And may we add the surmise that 
not a few, who still hold to Christianity as a doctrine, 
though aware of the intellectual risk, prefer to bear the 
ills they have rather than fly to others that they know 
not of? 

The plain man will of course be told that his indiffer- 
ence to religion, when based upon reasons such as these, 
is due to a radical mistake. He is entirely wrong in 
identifying Christianity, even that which is a life and 
not a creed, with the ethical precepts of Christ. Chris- 
tianity is a universal spirit, of which the precepts of 
Christ are but a particular embodiment,—a religion whose 
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high privilege it is ‘‘to adapt its shape to the course of 
history, free from all constraint.”* To arrive at a proper 
understanding of Christ’s religion, we must study not 
alone its first expression in the Gospels, but its total 
manifestation in the history of the world from the be- 
ginning until now. He who forms his conception from 
the gospel sayings alone shows himself blind to the 
essential truth which history and evolution have to 
teach. 

When the plain man receives this not unmerited re- 
buke, he asks himself, in his unphilosophic way, ‘‘Where 
is this sort of thing going to stop?”’ A suspicion crosses 
his mind that he is being entangled in a metaphysical 
net. The term ‘‘universal,’’ in which the gist of the 
argument against hiin lies, he finds especially bewilder- 
ing,—and not without reason. The word, indeed, is a 
wide-mouthed bag into which contradictions, and un- 
considered trifles of that kind, are wont to be quietly 
slipped. And the plain man is aghast to find that by 
the skilful use of this word an apologist can prove the 
religion of Christ to be equally compatible with the 
principle of losing one’s life to find it and with the prin- 
ciple of competition as applied to the industry of the 
modern world. His first instincts, which usually prevail 
in him in the end, would lead the plain man to suppose 
that the moral ideal which enjoined the one thing is 
the antithesis of the moral ideal which permits the other. 
Evolution is a term which he knows he ought to respect. 
He knows that oaks grow out of acorns, and has ceased 
to be astonished by analogous phenomena in the world 
of ideas; but, when he is asked to admit that an ethical 
principle may evolve its own contradiction, he not un- 
naturally suspects that some one is playing him a trick! 
Besides, he has heard something of this ‘‘development”’ 
theory before. Was it not by an argument almost pre- 
cisely analogous that Newman demonstrated the dog- 
matic system of the Catholic Church to be a legitimate 
development from the germ of doctrine left with the 
first apostles? In what essential respect do the two 
lines of argument differ? It is no harder to believe that 
the decrees of the Council of Trent are the rightful out- 
come of the first Gospel than to believe that the ethical 
ideas of a conquering, aggressive, wealth-based, and 
wealth-accumulating empire have their roots in the Gos- 
pel. It is no harder to prove the pope a successor of 
the fisherman than to prove the average worshipper in 
a Christian church to be a true follower of Jesus Christ,— 
assuming always that Christianity is a life. If it be 
true that all roads lead to Rome, most men would prefer 
to travel by one which has the destination plainly marked 
on the finger-posts. Both proofs fall back on the same 
assumptions, and advance by the same steps. And the 
plain man is frequently indifferent to both. 

In what has been said, the present writer is not de- 
fending a thesis of his own, but presenting an aspect of 
the case which has recently been brought under his 
notice from many quarters and in many forms. He 
has reason to believe he is expressing the views of many 
enlightened, strenuous, and high-minded laymen who 
find that the latest developments of Christian thought 
have passed beyond the range of their sympathy, and, 
may I add, of their comprehension. One would think 
that the definition of Christianity as ‘‘a life, and not 
a creed,” would bring religion into the closest touch 
with felt needs, felt experience, felt reality. There are 
those, however, for whom it has precisely the opposite 
effect. Rightly or wrongly, they feel such a Christianity 
to be foreign, distant, unreal, without counterpart in 
the Western World, and their attitude toward it be- 
comes, at least, one ‘of indifference, 


° * See ‘Harnack, ad «What i is Christianity?’’ 
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Facts. 


BY HOPE WEST. 


What shall my soul believe? is a question echoed by 
more than one. Spoken in any direction, it returns to 
you. The world is growing impatient of doibt: it wants 
certainty, truth unquestionably established. Tradition 
is not that, neither is history. We want to know more 
than either can tell us. Can we? 

The natural trust of a living creature is in living things. 
‘‘Give us living facts!” is the cry heard to-day above all 
others. We have been astray, ‘‘lost’’; but we are coming 
back to nature and living facts. 

But what is a fact? 

Ruskin says of a flint: ‘‘It will make the fortune of 
Sheffield,—if Sheffield thoroughly learns what it is. 
What it zs, I say, you observe, not merely what it is 
made of. Anybody, the pitifulest apothecary round 
the corner, with a beggarly account of empty boxes, can 
tell you that. It is made of brown stuff called silicon, and 
oxygen and a little iron. And so any apothecary can 
tell you what you are made of: you and I and all of us 
are made of carbon, nitrogen, lime, and phosphorus, 
and 70 per cent., or rather more, of water; but then that 
does not tell what we are,—what a child is or what a 
boy is, much less what a man is. And so, in knowing 
only what it is made of, we don’t know what a flint is. 
To know what it is, we must know what it can do and 
suffer. 

“That it can strike steel into white-hot fire, but can 
itself be melted down like water if mixed with ashes; 
that it is subject to laws of form one jot of which it 
cannot violate, and yet which it can continually evade 
and apparently disobey; that in the fulfilment of these 
it becomes pure,—in rebellion against them, foul and 
base; that it is appointed on our island coast to endure 
for countless ages, fortifying the sea-cliff, and on the 
brow of that very cliff every spring to be dissolved, that 
the green blades of corn may drink it with the dew; that 
in its noblest forms it is still imperfect, and in the mean- 
est still honorable,—this, if we have rightly learned, we 
begin to know what a flint is.” 

Most people accept a fact as they do a flint, satisfied 
to know what it is made of, utterly ignorant of what 
it is. Facts in themselves are no more revelation than 
are the letters of the alphabet language. I cannot see 
how any thinker, with so much to find out, can doubt 
the existence of a greater of its own kind; and, believing 
this, one must also believe in the probability of a lan- 
guage common to both,—the great thinker and the 
small,—by which there may be communicgtion and 
revelation, question and answer. Facts may be its al- 
phabetical signs: 

We have a prattling use of this language; but only 
that science formulates one belief with its facts and re- 
ligion another and common sense another, much as a 
baby plays with its painted blocks. Selfishness can use 
this divine language with which to show that might 
makes right; instability can cite facts to prove that all 
things are foundationless; evil can write its own story 
of life as both beginning and end. Both science and re- 
ligion are yet in their babyhood. It is yet impossible 
for either to tell the truth, the whole truth and nothing 
but the truth. Both can tell what a man is made of, 
but neither can tell what he is,—what he can do and 
suffer. That is for the man himself to find out. 1 think 
it is written, but we cannot read. 

A language teaches itself to the extent of rudimental 
need; but beyond that, if one is indifferent, he is igno- 
rant, and is excluded from its greatest benefits, We can 
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soon repeat what we are told about God, but to ‘‘prove 
all things’’ we must ourselves become students. 

Little the toddler recks of what the master will teach 
him, or of the master himself. He may even hug his 
ignorance as proving that no master exists. Humanity 
is yet small, loving games more than study. But the 
time cannot be far away when man’s attention will be 
arrested by something that he will interpret as ‘‘Hail!” 
No manner of being is languageless. The language of 
facts is foreign to nothing which God has created. Love 
and hate can everywhere be expressed without articula- 
tion,—a hand-clasp, a kind glance, a cup of water, or 
averted eyes, the cold shoulder, a blow. ‘The dumb can 
understand,—cat and dog and horse: even the plant re- 
sponds to care or neglect with corresponding warmth or 
coldness. 

We are forced to acknowledge Supreme Being, whether 
we call it Nature or God. Nature’s strongest, clearest, 
vowel facts are vastness, power, justice, generosity, and 
intelligence. ‘The four are impossible without the fifth. 
We cannot conceive of the abundance from which nature 
draws. ‘There is no such thing as poverty: poverty is 
a dream. All nature’s measuring is exact, just: its 
power is on every hand. A man’s own heart is above 
his planning or sustaining; and the vastness of the uni- 
verse is so beyond our comprehension as to be to us 
only a fact,—-the first letter of the natural alphabet. 
No consonant fact alone can stand for any truth. Sin, 
standing alone, is a hideous sign; but it does not stand 
for any truth. Perhaps we do not know what wrong 
is. Unripe fruit seems to be bent upon thwarting nat- 
ure’s beautiful intention, and to have done nothing but 
wrong. 

On the moral plane, sin brings suffering and suffering 
urges growth. These facts conjoined, each explains the 
other. For aught we now know, this may be God’s 
name for himself. Even if we translate it Hardness, 
there is something in the heart of man that approves, 
worships. .He would not have the making of a soul a 
light matter, the by-play of the universe. 

The habe has not sinned; but others have, and we are 
one. Oneness must be learned early and thoroughly. 
It is a fact that will be pressed upon our attention oftener 
than any other when we set ourselves to find out what 
God is saying to us. Human will has something—per- 
haps everything—to do with human suffering. The 
human will may be the most unripe thing in the sight 
of God: suffering cultivates it, and here at least suffering 
wears the face of love. Can suffering be without sin? 
Our present knowledge cannot correctly weigh anything 
that is. 

If from one point of view a fact is a stubborn thing, 
from another it is as yielding as water—or flint. The 
facts of summer are not the facts of winter. Truth 
yields to nothing. It is truth we want. Science may 
pile up facts as a child his painted letter-blocks, and yet 
give no hint of eternal, unchanging truth. Not until it 
can syllabify its facts and conjoin them as language can 
it really help the world. Love and nearness are some- 
times vowel facts. 

I once petted a flock of sparrows. Summer and winter 
I gave them crumbs. I learned their call, and served 
them joyfully. A cherry bough above their feeding 
place would often be alive with them. One August 
morning I found them about the yard and on the back 
porch—dead! ‘There had been a drenching rain in the 
night, they looked to have been drowned; but there was 
no accounting for their being where they were. I ac- 
cepted the tragedy as I found it, but I turned to the 
All-Father and tried to see his face. Standing alone, the 
fact seemed to deny all his love and care, I said ac- 
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cusingly, ‘‘Their fate is untimely: they deserved better.” 
For fa¥strange]’moment,"and for the first time in’my/Tlife, 
I seemed to sense the omnipresence of God, his nearness; 
felt that my face, warm with tenderness for the little 
conquered creatures, was not exclusively my own, that 
it was a part of the All. And I answered and said: 
‘“‘God is love. ‘Untimely’ is an earth word: it came out 
of the dust, and will return to it.” We know what 
victory is made of: we do not know what it is, much less 
do we know what that which we call ‘‘loss’”’ is. Emer- 
son says :— 
“Deep love lieth under 
These pictures of time; 


They fade in the light of 
Their meaning sublime.” 


Once see the divine meaning of a fact, and, whatever 
its appearance, it will be as lost to us as are the letters 
of the alphabet to an interested reader. The dust will 
be as wonderful as the stars,—the dust, graciously hand- 
ing up lilies and roses, and as graciously receiving back 
every corrupt thing, with power to heal it for new and 
beautiful uses. 

I cannot think that God has set one silent, altogether 
useless sign between a soul and himself. That the num- 
ber seems infinite can only mean that we shall finally 
be able to comprehend infinitely. 

Scholars closet themselves to study out the Bacon. 
cipher and like inconsequential things. Why not begin 
a study of facts, with the view of finding out what we 
may about God, and that beyond dispute or cavilling? 

The simplest great-primer facts would suffice for a 
long time. We are so unlearned in this direction as to 
seem feeble-minded. We do not know of life and death, 
which is light and which darkness. Students, begin- 
ning, should drop the doubtful and take the sure. Death 
is too hard a lesson for beginners. Let that wait: So 
is life. Let that wait. Take, something that we can 
grasp,—say, maturity, singling that out from immaturity 
and prematurity as the simplest lesson. We know that 
the death of the worm, mature and ready, is the birth 
of the butterfly. We know that a seed, matured, is not 
a weakling. It has in it the strength of ‘‘two eternities.” 
We know of a soul, that its ripening is a much larger 
thing than the ripening of a seed. 

If the world can bear now what it could not when 
Jesus of Nazareth wept over it, let us look about with 
eyes that are willing to see, put by our knowing and be- 
come learners. That alone would transform the world. 
‘Seek, and ye shall find; knock, and it shall be opened 
unto you,” still means something. The Word that was 
with God is here to-day in every blade of grass, every 
leaf alive or dead, every grain of dust. What shall my 
soul believe? is a childish cry. 

When we can read, we mav find out what God is and 
what a soul is. It is not enough to know what God has 
clothed himself with: we want to know what he zs, what 
he can do for us, what he can suffer with us, if he that 
made the ear can hear: 


Prayer. 


Almighty God, our Light in darkness, our Strength 
in weakness, our Hope in sinfulness, and our Eternal 
Home, be unto us merciful, long-suffering, and patient} 
that we who be slow of growth may hope to come at last 
to Thy likeness; and, being upheld by Thee, may by 
Thy mercy go from strength to strength, until, through 
the waste and dreariness, through the joy and duty of 
this earthly life having safely passed, we through the 
fulness of Thy mercy may come into the land of the 
eternal peace. Amen.—George Dawson; 
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Herbert Spencer and Japan. 


Baron Kentaro Kaneko, whose name is 
familiar to all graduates of Harvard Uni- 
versity, when he was in America, asked Mr. 
John Fiske to give him a letter of intro- 
duction to Mr. Spencer. Mr. Fiske de- 
murred, saying that several persons bearing 
such letters had been rebuffed by Mr. 
Spencer. Baron Kaneko, however, was 
willing to take the risk, and obtained the 
letter. Arriving in England, he sent the 
letter to Mr. Spencer with a statement of 
his motive in asking for an interview. Mr. 
Spencer not only invited him to his house, 
but arranged for honorary membership of 
the Atheneum Club for the baron, that they 
might lunch together frequently and talk 
of philosophy and the future of Japan. As 
a result of these conversations, Mr. Spencer 
wrote out his opinions, which are now given 
to the world by Baron Kaneko, Mr. Spencer’s 
death having removed the interdict upon the 
publication of his letter. 


FAIRFIELD, Pewsey, WirTs, Aug. 26, 1892. 


My dear Sir,—Your proposal to send 
translations of my two letters to Count Ito, 
the newly appointed prime minister, is quite 
satisfactory. I very willingly give my 
assent, 

Respecting the further questions you ask, 
let me, in the first place, answer generally 
that the Japanese policy should, I think, 
be that of keeping Americans and Europeans 
as much as possible at arm’s length. In pres- 
ence of the more powerful races your posi- 
tion is one of chronic danger, and you should 
take every precaution to givé as little foot- 
hold as possible to foreigners. 

It seems to me that the only forms of inter- 
course which you may with advantage per- 
mit are those which are indispensable for the 
exchange of commodities,—importation and 
exportation of physical and mental prod- 
ucts. No further privileges should be al- 
lowed to people of other races, and especially 
to people of the more powerful races, than 
is absolutely needful for the achievement 
of these ends. Apparently, you are propos- 
ing by revision of the treaty with the powers 
of Europe and America ‘‘to open the whole 
empire to foreigners and foreign capital.” 
I regret this as a fatal policy. If you wish 
to see what is likely to happen, study the 
history of India Once let one of the more 
powerful races gain a point d’appui, and 
there will inevitably in course of time grow 
up an aggressive policy which will lead to 
collisions with the Japanese. ‘These colli- 
sions will be represented as attacks by the 
Japanese which must be avenged, as the 
case may be. A portion of territory will 
be seized and required to be made over as 
a foreign settlement; and from this there 
will grow eventually subjugation of the 
entire Japanese empire. I believe that you 
will have great difficulty in avoiding this 
fate in any case, but you will make the process 
easy if you allow of any privileges to for- 
eigners beyond those which I have indi- 
cated, 

In pursuance of the advice thus generally 
indicated, I should say, in answer to your 
first question, that there should be, not only 
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a prohibition of foreign persons to hold 
property in land, but also a refusal to give 
them leases, and a permission only to reside 
as annual tenants. 

To the second question I should say de- 
cidedly prohibit to foreigners the working 
of the mines owned or worked by govern- 
ment. Here there would be obviously 
liable to arise grounds of difference between: 
the Europeans or Americans who worked 
them and the government, and these grounds 
of quarrel would be followed by invocations 
to the English or American governments or 
other powers to send forces to insist on 
whatever the European workers claimed; 
for always the habit here and elsewhere among 
the civilized peoples is to believe what thew 
agents or sellers abroad represent to them. 

In the third place, in pursuance of the 
policy I have indicated, you ought also to 
keep the coasting trade in your own hénds 
and forbid foreigners to engage in it. ‘This 
coasting trade is clearly not included in 
the requirement I have indicated as the 
sole one to be recognized,—a requirement 
to facilitate exportation and importation 
of commodities. The distribution of com- 
modities brought to Japan from other places 
may be properly left to the Japanese them- 
selves, and should be denied to foreigners, 
for the reason that again the various trans- 
actions involved) would become so many 
doors open to quarrels and resulting aggres- 
sions. 

To your remaining question respecting 
the intermarriage of foreigners and Japanese, 
which you say is “now very much agitated 
among our scholars and politicians’ and 
which you say is ‘fone of the most difficult 
problems,” my reply is that, as rationally 
answered, there is no‘ difficulty at all. It 
should be positively forbidden. It is not 
at root a question of social philosophy. It 
is at root a question of biology. ‘There is 
abundant proof, alike furnished by the in- 
termarriages of human races and by the in- 
terbreeding of animals, that, when the 
varieties mingled diverge beyond a certain 
slight degree, the result is inevitably a bad 
one in the long run. I have myself been in 
the habit of looking at the evidence bearing 
on this matter for many years past, and my 
conviction is based on numerous facts de- 
rived from numerous sources. This con 
viction I haye within the last half-hour 
verified, for I happen to be staying in the 
country with a gentleman who is well known 
and has had much experience respecting 
the interbreeding of cattle; and he has just, 
on inquiry, fully confirmed my belief that 
when, say of the different varieties of sheep, 
there is an interbreeding of those which 
are widely unlike, the result, especially in 
the second generation, isa badone. ‘There 
arise an incalculable mixture of traits, and 
what may be called a chaotic constitution, 
And the same thing happens among human 
beings. The Eurasians in India, the half- 
breeds in America, show this. The physi- 
ological basis of this experience appears to 
be that any one variety of creature in course 
of many generations acquires a certain con- 
stitutional adaptation to its particular form 
of life, and every other variety similarly ac- 
quires its own special adaptation, The con- 
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sequence is that, if you mix the constitu- 
tion of two widely divergent varieties which 
have severally become adapted to widely 
divergent modes of life, you get a constitu- 
tion which is adapted to the mode of life 
of neither,—a constitution which will not 
work properly, because it is not fitted for 
any set of conditions whatever. By all 
means, therefore, peremptorily interdict 
marriages of Japanese with foreigners. 

I have for the reasons indicated entirely 
approved of the regulations which have 
been established in America for restraining 
the Chinese immigration; and, had I the 
power, I would restrict them to the smallest 
possible amount, my reasons for this deci- 
sion being that one of two things must 
happen. If the Chinese are allowed to 
settle extensively in America, they must 
either, if they remain unmixed, form a sub- 
ject race, standing in the position, if not of 
slaves, yet of a class approaching to slaves, 
or, if they mix, they must form a bad hybrid. 
In either case, supposing the immigration to 
be large, immense social mischief must. arise, 
and eventually social disorganization. The 
same thing will happen if there should be 
any considerable mixture of European or 


‘American races with the Japanese. 


You see, therefore, that my advice is 
strongly conservative in all directions, and 
I end by saying, as I began, keep other races 
at arm’s length as much as possible. 

I give this advice in confidence. I wish 
that it should not transpire publicly, at any 
rate during my life; for I do not desire to 
rouse the animosity of my fellow-countrymen. 

I am sincerely yours, 
HERBERT SPENCER. 


P.S.—Of course, when I .say I wish this 
advice to be in confidence, I dornot interdict 
the communication of it to Count Ito, but 
rather wish that he should have the oppor- 
tunity of taking it into consideration.—Lon- 
don Times. 


A Story about Herbert Spencer. 


BY REV. JOHN SNYDER. 


The late John Fiske told me a story about 
Herbert Spencer which I have never seen 
in print. I will give it as nearly as possible 
in his own words. “Fiske,” said Mr. Spen- 
cer, “what would you have done under these 
circumstances? When the Czar of Russia 
visited England, he was entertained by the 
Duchess of Devonshire, and Darwin, Hux- 
ley, and myself were invited to meet him 
at dinner; and we were told that we were 
expected to appear in court costume, As 
I had no notion of dressing myself up to 
look like a monkey, I declined the invita- 
tion, and stated my reason for doing so. 
Now what do you think the duchess re- 
plied?” ‘‘Well,” I said, “I suppose she said 
that she would be charmed to receive a per- 
son of Mr. Spencer’s distinction in any cos- 
tume.” “Yes,” he replied, ‘‘that is exactly 
what she said, But I finally concluded to 
definitely decline the invitation, because I 
felt that I should be unpleasantly conspicu- 
ous if I was the only person present dressed 
like a gentleman. Darwin made the same 
objection that I did, received the same 
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answer, and went to the dinner in ordinary 
evening dress. Huxley accepted, and went 
in court costume. Now what would you 
have done?” ‘‘Why,’’ I said, ‘I think it was 
making a mighty big fuss over a very small 
matter.’”’” “Yes,” he said, ‘that’s just like 
you Americans. You let anybody impose 
on you: you let anybody steal your liberties, 
little by little, until some day you'll wake 
up and find you haven’t any left.” 

This little story is eminently characteristic 
of the man. He realized that English lib- 
erty had been won fragment by fragment, 
and ought to be jealously guarded. As my 
old friend John Chadwick says in his splen- 
did sermon on Spencer, nothing impressed 
him so much as our habit of permitting our- 
selves to be ‘‘walked over.’? And, when 
Chadwick writes his short biography of 
Spencer for the American people (and no 
man in America is so well fitted for that 
task), I hope he will press home on our own 
people the serious consequences of that 
defect of national character which was so 
apparent to such an acute observer as Her- 
bert Spencer. 


The Greek Play at Hull House. 


The play selected by Miss Mabel Barrows 
for presentation at Hull House, Chicago, re- 
cently, was ‘“The Ajax of Sophocles,” which 
had never been put upon any English-speak- 
ing stage, save once in England, in 1882, 
by the students of Cambridge University. 
It is interesting to know that it is soon to 
be given in Athens by the university stu- 
dents. Anoble drama, with unity of thought 
and action, rich in beautiful lines, simple 
in form, the great work of a great poet, 
there was reason enough for selecting it; 
and the glowing success of the English stu- 
dents augured equal success when it should 
be played by native Greeks, though they 
might be lacking in university training. 
What the actors lacked in this direction was 
more than matched by their familiarity with 
the language and by the patriotic fervor— 
almost a religious zeal—with which they 
threw themselves into the work. Indeed, 
a distinguished Greek scholar, who has lived 
for years in Greece, said, on seeing the Hull 
House presentation, that there is no other 
people in the world where: comparatively 
unlettered men could have played a Greek 
tragedy with so much fire and spirit. Though 
the classic original was used, the men of 
course pronounced the lines according to 
modern Greek rules. For some months 
the leading men in the Greek colony read 
and studied the Ajax before the serious work 
of rehearsals began. 

As Ajax is sure to be played in other 
places,—it is to be hoped wherever there 
is a Greek colony,—there will as surely arise 
the question whether the interest is sustained 
throughout the play. One may with confi- 
dence say that it rises at every step, reach- 
ing its culmination only when the body of 
the dead hero is carried forth to burial, the 
little child leading the sad procession, his 
hands on the spears on which his father’s 
’ form rests, while the sad notes of the dirge 
die away in the distance. 

' Prof. Jebb says: “The grounds on which 
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the dramatic unity of the Ajax rests are, 
first, the veto upon the burial of Ajax as 
an inevitable consequence of his action, for 
which the spectator has been prepared, so 
that the latter part of the play is not an ar- 
bitrary addition to the former, but a natural 
and necessary development of it. Secondly, 
on this veto rests an issue still more mo- 
mentous for Athenians than the question 
whether Ajax is to live or die,—namely, 
the issue whether he is or is not to attain 
the sanctity ofa hero, Hence the true climax 
of the play is not his death, but the decision 
that he shall be buried.’ By this burial 
the ambition of Ajax was to be gratified: 
he was to be held forever as a consecrated 
hero by a people ready to forget his weak 
nesses as they recalled his glorious deeds. 

The play selected, came the task of se- 
lecting the actors,—no easy task, though 
Chicago has a Greek population of 7,000 
souls. Happily Miss Barrows could reap 
the fruits of her earlier labors in Hull House. 
Two of the men who had acted in ‘The Re- 
turn of Odysseus’? consented to take speak- 


‘ing parts in “The Ajax,” and with their help 


candidates were brought in, scores of them; 
and from this multitude- of workingmen, 
clerks, book-keepers, fruiterers, flower sellers 
(not a college graduate among them), was 
by degrees evolved the final cast. The loy- 
alty of the young men, who had been unflag- 
ging in their sympathy with Hull House 
and who so greatly helped to bring ‘‘The 
Ajax” to a triumphant conclusion, atoned 
for a thousand trying experiences, inevita- 
ble in handling so large a body of untrained 
men. The difficulties at times seemed in- 
superable. That they were conquered the 
generous appreciation of delighted audi- 
ences amply testified. 

There may have been better material in 
Chicago for some of the parts, but there 
was no better man for Ajax. The combina- 
tion of splendid form and feature, of virile 
strength and native tenderness, would surely 
have been a delight to Sophocles himself; and 
the universities of the land will look long 
among their students to find one whose depth 
of feeling and absolute self-forgetfulness will 
equal that of the Teucer of Hull House. 
The chorus was made up of sailors and sol- 
diers, comrades of Ajax, who looked and 
acted their parts well, as did the messenger. 
Of all it may be said that the Greek sylla- 
bles fell fluently from their lips, and the blood 
of their ancestors beat in their hearts and 
spurred them to win credit for themselves 
and their land. The names of the entire 
cast are extremely interesting as suggestive 
of an unforgotten past. It is a great pity 
that many of thém have fallen victims to 
the modern habit of exchanging these sonor- 
ous and dignified names for ‘‘Jim’” and ‘“‘Bill’”’ 
and “Pete.” 

The music for ‘“The Ajax’? was composed 
by Willys Peck Kent of New York. It is 
closely wedded to the words and so akin to 
the musical ideas of the Greeks that. they 
learned it by rote without difficulty, all sing- 
ing in unison, accompanied only by a clari- 
net, though the music is also arranged for 
the oboe, clarinet, and flute. The sad and 
tender strains are, like the poetry, full of 
sombre beauty. 
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The scenery was painted especially for 
this play by Chicago scene painters, touched 
up and vastly improved by artists among 
the Hull House residents. It made a beau- 
tiful picture,—the low-lying sea, blue in the 
distance, the ships from Salamis and the 
harmonious coloring of the varied costumes 
of the stalwart men, some of whom had 
much of the traditional beauty of the Greek 
face. 

There were six performances of the play, 
each better than its predecessor, with large 
and larger audiences and warmer enthusi- 
asm on their part. 


[The extracts given above are from 
an article written for the Chicago Com- 
mons by Mrs, Isabel C. Barrows, to which 
the editor added the following “word of 
simple justice’: “The dramatic feeling, the 
sympathetic voice, the power to act, were 
all there; but it was only through diligent 
and patient training that they were evoked. 
—a training that developed sensitiveness 
to better things in many ways. The power 
to evoke the best in another is a great gift. 
It is the noble endowment of Miss Barrows.”’| 


Literature. 


Acnosticism. By Robert Flint, D.D., 
LL.D., F.R.S.E. New York: Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons.—Those who recall the author’s 
Theism and his Anti-Theistic Theories will 
expect much on opening this volume, and 
they will not be disappointed. It is learned, 
it is thorough, it is able, it is noble. Im- 
provements in style could be suggested: it is 
far oftener that we see in its pages the fruits 
of diligence than of happy inspiration. In 
dealing with other men’s thoughts the author 
makes no concealment of the fact that he 
too has convictions. But, if his style lacks 
grace, it is rarely obscure; if inspiration is 
not frequent, hard work at poorest is second 
best; if the author has strong convictions, 
he has candor also in the assertion of them. 
The volume is at once a history of agnosti- 
cism and a critical analysis and judgment 
of its many schools. After eighty pages de- 
voted to definitions and distinctions—eighty 
pages, and not one too many—we are brought 
to the history, which opens with an account 
of Oriental agnosticism. The treatment of 
this, though worthy, is easily brief. Next 
we come to the Greco-Roman agnosticism, 
in exhibiting which the pre-Socratic leads 
the way, and we argue with the Sophists 
again. Next we are conducted to the post- 
Socratic agnosticism, and its chief exemplars, 
Pyrrho of Elis, Arcesilaos, Carneades, Atne- 
sidemus, Sextus Empiricus, are given hear- 
ing and a judgment. Next we are shown 
the agnosticism of the Middle Ages, which 
needs, and so receives, no lengthy treatment; 
next the first period of modern agnosticism, 
whose features are succinctly stated, and 
whose leading figures, Agrippa, Montaigne, 
Charron, Sanchez, Huet, Pascal, Bayle, 
stand again in our presence; next we come 
to Hume and Kant, to whom are devoted 
more than a hundred pages of profound and 
luminous discussion. The Hume-Kant chap- 
ter is of central interest injthe volume; but 
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the two that follow it, on ‘‘ Absolute Agnos- 
ticism” and “Partial Agnosticism,” are of 
hardly less value. Following these we have 
presented in three chapters, ‘‘ Agnosticism 


as to God,” ‘‘Agnosticism as to Religious 
Beliefs,” ‘Agnosticism as to Knowledge of 
God.’’ These last chapters bring the his- 


torical presentation to our time, and we 
again have dealing with Mansel, Hamilton, 
Spencer, and others of less weighty name. 
These last chapters, though wanting nothing 
in thoroughness, are somewhat less severe 
than the preceding ones, and the religious 
feelings of the author are more manifest in 
them. Such is the vast scope of the volume. 
Of course a volume of such scope, devoted 
to so severe a theme, is incapable of dis- 
cussion in space less ample than a magazine 
could afford. The best we can do is to appre- 
ciate and commend. In philosophical liter- 
ature there was need of sucha volume, ‘The 
term ‘‘agnosticism’’ is used in such diverse 
senses that there was exigent demand that 
some one take it in hand who could discrimi- 
nate and define and classify. Such a theme, 
too, could hardly be shown in any manner 
more enlightening than in its history. For 
both services the author was amply qual- 
ified. The labor expended on these pages 
must have been immense, but it was labor 
of the kind that is its own exceeding 
great reward. The volume is for the stu- 
dent—not the reader—or the reader who is 
slow and meditative. The hours spent over 
it must be many if one will know it well. 
But he will turn from it at the end with 
larger view and deeper insight, and the happy 
consciousness that he has been travelling 
with a faithful guide. 


Eruics, Civi, AND PouiticaL. By David 
A. Gorton, M.D. New York:G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons.—This volume deals in a few brief chap- 
ters with the Ethics of Education, of Labor, 
of Trade, of Individualism, of Democracy, 
of Pauperism and Crime. ‘The author has a 
degree in medicine, and the cast of the phy- 
sician’s mind is often apparent on his page. 
He has read much, and his quotations would 
alone reward the perusal of his volume. 
Though hardly to be designated as a 
thinker, he has yet done some thinking, and 
his practical suggestions are often wise and 
wholesome. His style is too ambitious for 
effect to be in the best sense of the word 
effective, yet it is prevailingly clear and vig- 
orous. It is not a book that can long hold 
a place in public interest: it belongs to the 
“times” and not to the ‘‘eternities,” as 
Thoreau would say. Yet it is with the 
times that we have here and now to deal, 
and a book that helps us to better principles 
of conduct respecting them we may give 
grateful welcome. In this volume, how- 
ever, notwithstanding the good qualities we 
have enumerated, we have not been wholly 
happy. In its temper it is darkly pessimis- 
tic, and it indulges in most obvious exagger- 
ations. The author knows nothing of com- 
parative degrees; he is without middle dis- 
tance; he has an eye for black and white, 
but is singularly blind to shades between. 
“‘Not one cook in a hundred can make good 
bread or serve a savory soup; scarcely so 
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large a proportion of shoemakers”or tailors 
or dressmakers can make a good shoe or 
cut and make, without grave defects, a 
simple coat or dress.” The disposition to 
shoddy work is certainly abroad, and we 
would not extenuate it; but nothing is gained, 
and much is lost, by statements which com- 
mon experience discredits. Of course there 
is poor bread; but we have eaten such as has 
come in our way for many years, and com- 
monly liked it, and incurred no dyspepsia. 
Our soups could sometimes have been better, 
but as a rule they have been palatable. 
There is doubtless a difference in dress- 
makers, but our women commonly look as 
though they dealt with successful ones. We 
cheerfully admit that there are poor tailors 
and poor shoemakers, yet our coats and 
shoes have usually fitted well. And in like 
degree would half his pages need to be qual- 
ified to reduce their representations to the 
proportions of actual things. The author 
tells of the book that gave Bishop Butler 
fame, the long and patient toil he spent upon 
it,—toil manifest to any discerning mind that 
lingers over its page. We would commend 
to him his model. Before he writes another 
book we would have him imbue his mind 
with the reserve, the discrimination, the 
moderation of the great Analogy. 


Emerson. A Lecture. By Augustine 
Birrell. London: Philip Green.—Mr. Bir- 
rell’s lecture was given before the British 
and Foreign Unitarian Association, Lon- 
don, June 2, 1903. It comes to us as the 
cap-sheaf of the Emerson year; and, though 
we had hoped for Mr. Woodberry’s Emerson 
in the English Men of Letters or for Ed- 
ward W. Emerson’s annotated volume of 
the Poems for this crowning honor, we are 
not disposed to be ungracious with what 
we have got instead. If it is not Mr, Bir- 
rell at his best, it is still good, if for no other 
reason than because it contains so many 
quoted passages of good quality. Indeed 
it reminds us of the old lady’s idea of Hamlet, 
—that it was “all quotations.’ Mr. Birrell 
tends to this manner more and more, and 
especially to the quoting of passages, some 
of them‘ several pages long. The thing 
that is to be read lends itself to this man- 
ner much more graciously than the thing 
that is to be spoken. One’s borrowed plu- 
mage must bea good deal brighter than one’s 
own to seem half as bright to a listening 
company. ‘The best thing in Mr. Birrell’s 
lecture is the thing that has been oftenest 
said before him and said because it was 
true,—that Emerson was an Emancipator, 
a liberator of spirits. Emerson was an optim- 
ist, but he found society ‘‘devoured by a 
secret melancholy.’”’ Mr. Birrell finds the 
same melancholy, but less secret. ‘The 
nations dwell behind barricades, forging 
fresh weapons of offence. Great guns and 
hostile tariffs have lost none of their vogue. 
If ever Freedom shrieked ‘aloud, she might 
be expected to do so to-day.”’ All the more 
need, then, of Emerson’s spirit,—his cheer- 
fulness, his serenity, his peace. 


Gop AND THE INDIvIpuAL. By T. B. 
Strong, D.D, Longmans, Green§& Co.—- 
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Amid contemporary discussions as to the 
theory and practical value of sacraments, it 
is refreshing to come upon a treatment of 
the subject which is broad and philosophical. 
Dr. Strong considers the debate as related 
to the conflict between individualism and 
institutional solidarity; and this, in turn, is 
referred to the philosophical controversy 
between nominalism and realism, The con- 
ception of matter as related to spirit is also 
made prominent as affecting sacramentalism, 
a specific phase of the general problem. The 
argument is that, if, as we now believe, the 
individual attains fulness of being only in 
the community, and if the old notion of 
matter as an impediment to the free move- 
ment of the spirit be abandoned, it follows 
that in religion the Church is indispensa- 
ble to individual completeness, and the sac- 
raments are material symbols necessary 
to the full apprehension of spiritual realities. 
This conclusion is supported by an interpre- 
tation of the Scriptures which enforces 
teachings of solidarity as well as of individ- 
ualism, But, if a further step be taken 
and all humanity be deemed instinct with 
life divine and all matter consecrated by 
the divine indwelling, then the family of 
God is larger than the Church, and all facts 
are symbols of spiritual significance and 
media of spiritual influence. 


THe VoIcE OF APRIL-LAND, AND OTHER 
Poems. By Ella Higginson. New York: 
The Macmillan Company.—The qualities 
of these poems are stich as have become 
familiar to the readers of Mrs. Higginson’s 
earlier volumes. Here we have something 
more, not something different; if something 
different, different only in degree, a little 
more restrained than ‘“‘When the Birds go 
North again.”’ We have still a superabund- 


ance of emotion and of physical intensity. | 


Passion is a good thing in poetry; but Mrs. 
Higginson’s passion is of the fevered kind, 
with a suggestion of delirium here and there. 
Yet undeniably there is an eager sense of 
the beauty of the natural world, and much 
vivid reproduction of it in poetic phrase. 
So too there is much knowledge of the things 
that satisfy or desolate the loving heart. 
With many things that are too high-strung, 
there are some that “‘sweep the zithern neither 
low nor high,” and are more welcome for 
their quiet tone, and make us wish that it 
would oftener recur. One of the most beau- 
tiful of the sonnets is “Midnight on Brook- 
lyn Bridge,’ yet it is most ungracious in 
finding in that suggestive moment only a 
painful sense of difference from the “moon- 
lured tides of Puget Sea.” 


THE OLD PURITANISM AND THE NEW AGE. 
The Pilgrim Press.—The four addresses con- 
tained in this little volume were given before 
the Woburn conference of Congregational 
churches at Malden, Mass., April, 1903, by 
Drs. Dumm, Macfarland, Sims, and Norton 
in answer to the question, ‘‘Has Puritanism 
any authoritative word for the church of 
to-day?” It is urged that a flippant age 
needs the Puritan seriousness and fear of 
God, sanctity of the home and reverence for 
the Sabbath; that in theology the sovereignty 
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of God, the authority of the moral law, the 
reality of sin, the certainty of retribution, 
and the grace of redemption need reaffirma- 
tion; and that in worship there should be 
a return to the Puritan principles of Scriptur- 
alness, rationality, and spirituality. Al- 
though, doubtless, the addresses were ‘‘much 
tasted”’ when delivered, it may be doubted 
whether they were weighty enough for the 
permanency of print. 


Miscellaneous. 


Ginn & Co. publish Selections from Five 
English Poets, edited with introduction and 
notes by Mary E. Litchfield. Dryden’s ‘‘A 
Song for St. Cecilia’s Day,’’ Gray’s “Elegy,” 
Goldsmith’s ‘A Traveller’ and ‘‘The De- 
serted Village,’ Burns’s ‘‘The Cotter’s Sat- 
urday Night,” and Coleridge’s ‘‘The Ancient 
Mariner” make up a set of poems. which 
should be familiar to everybody; and the 
notes and brief biographical notices may be 
found useful. 


The Magazines. 


Ernest Seton-Thompson and Frank M. 
Chapman relate, in Bird-lore for February, 
a joint experience with a Manitoba tern, 
which seems to prove a surprising degree 
of obedience on the part of young birds to 
the commands of their parents. This issue 
also contains the results of a bird census 
made by Bord-lore’s readers throughout the 
United States on Christmas Day, in which 
it is shown that even in midwinter large num- 
bers of birds may be seen by those who know 
how and. where to find them. ‘The colored 
plates in this number figure four species 
of warblers. 


Literary Notes. 


Houghton, Mifflin & Co. will publish this 
spring a comprehensive and timely book, by 
Nicholas Paine Gilman, on Methods of In- 
dustrial Peace. Prof. Gilman’s previous 
works, Profit-sharing between Employer and 
Employee, A Dividend to Labor, and Social- 
ism and the American Spirit, give assurance 
of a thorough and well-considered treatment 
in this new volume of Trade-unionism, Em- 
ployers’ Associations, Collective Bargaining, 
Labor Disputes, and the various forms of 
conciliation and arbitration practised in 
the United States, England, Australia, and 
New Zealand. 


Music Received. 


From Oliver Ditson Company, Boston. 


The Secret. For piano. By A. E. Ziegler. 
The reba Bee. For the piano, By Frederick A. Will- 


My 7 Best Girl March. For piano. By A. E. Ziegler. 

Jesus, Lover of my Soul. Sacred song. By Adolph M. 
Foerster. 

Gavotte. Forpiano. By Steps n Esipoff. 

Woodland Elf. For piano. a Leo Oehmler. 

Impromptu. For piano. By Stepan Esipoff. 

Summer Noon. For medium voice. By Anice Terhune. 

Over the Meadows. For piano. By Frederick A. Will- 


fams. 
Old French Lullaby. Arranged by Charles F. Manney. 
Love’s Vision. ords by Edward Madden. Music by 
Fioyd bees 
A on egy ‘or piano. By Harvey Worthington 
* Gondoliera. For Hare. By Stepan Esipoff. 


Fond Mi 
At the Cece For ono a oe Frederick A, Williams. 
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NEW EASTER MUSIC 


ANTHEMS -Mixed Voices 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,231. When the Sabbath Was Past 
11,232. Where Hast Thou Laid Him? 
DRESSLER, WILLIAM 
11,216. Rejoice This Holy Easter Morn 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,233. Awake, Thou That Sleepest 
MARZO, EDUARDO 
11,224. Hark! Ten Thousand y Ores 
Sounding . 
MONESTEL, A. 
11,214. sss a Roll the Rock Away 
OWST, G. 
Ir 24 W am He that Liveth 
REED, WILLIAM 
11,221. Awake, Thou That Sleepest 
SCHNECKER, P. A. 
11,230. Ye Choirs of New chai cai 
(Violin Obbligato) 


CAROLS 


CLOUGH-LEIGHTER, H. 
11,227. Christ, the Lord Is Risen Again 
11,226, Come,’ Ye Faithful. (Proces- 
sional) A 
11,225. Day of Resurrection, The 
GILCHRIST, Ww. WwW 
759+ Day of Resurrection. 
in Unison). . 
MANNEY, CHARLES FONTEYN 
11,228. Alleluia ! Alleluia! 
REED, WILLIAM 
iy 220. Be gaan pirat the AG 


1 eh 
SCHNECKER, P. A. 
11,229. Carla, “the Lord, Is Risen To- 
(Voices i in Unison) . 


CANTATA 


ROGERS, dan ne H. 
The New Life. (For S08, 
Chorus, and Organ). . . 


(Voices 


Send for 48-page Catalog of ‘‘ EASTER MUSIC,”’ also our ‘‘ Choir Leaders’ List of Church 
- Music’’; our sacred ‘‘ Solos and Duets’’; and a copy of the ‘‘ Choir and Choral Magazine.’’ 


OLIVER DITSON COMPANY, BOSTON 


Chas. H. Ditson @ Co., New York 


J. E. Ditson @ Co., Philadelphia 


B104 


AMERICAN MOTHERHOOD 


EDITORS: 


Dr. MARY WOOD-ALLEN. 
Mrs. ESTELLE M. H. MERRILL. 


DEVOTED TO THE PROFESSION | 
OF MOTHERHOOD 


Covers every interest of the child from 
infancy to adolescence. 


Most valuable articles by expert author- 
ities on recent Child-labor Legisla- 
tion and The Juvenile Court Idea 
in current issues. 


MONTHLY, $1.00 A YEAR. 
SAMPLE COPIES, 10 CENTS. 


LIBERAL TERMS TO AGENTS. 


AMERICAN MOTHER CO., Ltd., 
612 Colonial Building, BOSTON, 


Mr. CHADWICK’S SERMONS 


The Twenty-ninth Series of Mr. Chadwick’s Sermons 
is printing in the usual form for the season of 1903-1904. 
Copies can be had for six cents each, the annual series for 
fifty cents, including postage of copies sent by mail. 


Now ready: 
1. The Infinity of Man. 
2. A Positive Religion. 
3- Education and Religion. 
4. What Christmas Ought to Mean. 
5. The Rock of Ages, 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 
272 Congress Street - - « Boston 


NOW READY. 


THE HIBBERT JOURNAL 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW OF RELIGION, 
THEOLOGY, AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Number Two of New Volume 


Annual Subscriptions, $2.50, post free, Single 
numbers, 75c., post free. 
PRINCIPAL CON TEES 

Progressive Catholicism and , Church 


bsolutism. By H. C. CORRAN 

| The ree Oak Indifference of scart Pe Relig- 
ion. I. Sir OLIVER LODGE, D.Sc., F.R.S., 
&e.; Il. Sir EDWARD RUSSELL; iil. 
Prof. J. H. MUIRHEAD, M.A.; IV. The 
Editor. 

The Evidence of Design in the Elements and 
Structure of the Cesmos. By WM. PEP- 
PERSRELL MONTAGUE, Ph.D., Lecturer 
in Philosophy in Columbia University, New 
York. 

The New Point of View in Theology. 
BIEBITZ, M.A., Vice-Principal, 
Theological College. 

The Gods as Embodiments of the Race-Mem- 

ory. EDWARD CARPENTE 

Sacrificial Communion in ais eek Religion. 
LEWIS R. FARNELL, Litt.D 

II. Direct Internal 

BACON, D.D., of Yale 


Rev. J. H. 
Litchfield 


The Johannine Problem. 
Evidence. B. W. 
University. 

Zoroastrianism and Primitive Christianity. 
[Concluded.] By Rev. JAS. MOFFATT, D 

Some Theological Aspects of the Iconoclastic 
Controversy. ALICE GARDNER. 

Anda number of Discussions and Pigued Re- 
views and also a Bibliography of Recent 
Books and Articles. 

Subscriptions Ee booked and single numbers 
sold by G. E, Stechert, 9 East Sixteenth St., 
New York, The International News Co., 83 
and 85 Duane St., New York, The American 
Unitarian Association, 25 Beacon St., Bos- 
ton, and any other good American book- 
seller, or of the publishers, 

WILLIAMS & NORGATE, 
14 Henrietta Street, London, W.C. 


MESSAGES OF 
Faith, Hope, and Love. 


Selections for Every Day in the Year from 
the Writings of 


JAMES FREEMAN CLARKE. 


PRICE $1.00 


For sale by booksellers, or sent, postpaid, on receipt of 
Brice by 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., Publishers, 


272 Oongress Street » »« = =o Boston 
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For the Christian Register. 
“Thieves.” ‘ 


BY MARY E, MERRILL. 


A little harvest mouse once found 

A stalk of ripe rye on the ground. 
She quickly picked the kernels out 
And hid them slyly all about 

In holes and nooks and under weeds, 
For food in time of winter needs, 


A pretty squirrel sleek and gray, 
Later passing just that way, 
Sniffing with his dainty nose 
Her thrifty secrets, as he goes. 


Soon he tucks them in his cheeks, 
Then, with many agile leaps, 

Takes them to his favorite tree 
Where a hole you could not see 

Is half full of nuts and grain, 

His need for winter’s snow and rain. 


There’s no one:surely who believes 
Thése tiny creatures are but “‘ thieves. 
How cana little field mouse know 
That rye was planted and must grow 
In summer sunshine, autumn rain, 
To ripen into precious grain? 


” 


How can a pretty squirrel tell, 
By the looks or by the smell, 

If the kernels which he found 
Did not live beneath the ground? 


It is the everlasting strife 

Of squirrel, mouse, and man for life : 
Each one must work and plot and plan, 
And save for winter what he can. 


For the C, hristian Register, 


The Poor Little Rich Boy. 


BY HARRIET T, COMSTOCK, 


Archie was going to run away. He stood 
by the great glass revolving doors of the 
hotel, and looked grimly out at the gathering 
gloom, There was determination in his 
soul, and a five-dollar bill in his tightly 
clasped hand. ‘The five-dollar bill was the 
cause of the determination. 

It was Archie’s mother’s birthday, and 
he, poor, loving soul, had wanted to give 
her a gift. She was a very beautiful, dis- 
tant mother. Archie worshipped her from 
afar, and was always trying to think of some 
way to attract her attention to himself. But 
the mother was young and—I am sorry to 
admit it—a bit giddy; and after providing 
Marie to watch over Archie’s idle hours, 
and a fashionable school for his working 
hours, she thought her duty was done. Of 
course she loved Archie and was very proud 
of him, and some day she meant to ‘“‘mother”’ 
him; but the days slipped by, and Archie 
grew lonelier and lonelier. ‘Then he saved 
up for her birthday, and he had five dollars. 
His father had given him a crisp new bill 
for his assortment of change that very morn- 
ing. Just as his mother was going out to 
a morning lecture, he had caught her hand, 
and in a sort of loving frenzy said,— 

“Mother, dear, you are be-a-u-ti-ful!”’ 

“Thanks, Archie, don’t rumple mother’s 
gown, dear,” 

“This is your birthday, mother: how old 
are you?” 

“How old do you think, laddie?” There 
was a gleam of interest in the sweet eyes, 
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for Archie was uncompromising where truth 
was concerned. The boy looked at her 
critically — 

“Well, if I didn’t take me into account, 
I should think you were a girl, almost a little 
girl; but eight years is awful old, and—and 
you are my mother, so I s’pose you are a 
grown lady, about—about forty-nine!” 

“Archie!” Then Archie knew he had 
blundered again, and his heart ached. 

“Mother?” 

“Well, dear, do hurry, the carriage is 
waiting.” 

“Mother, I want to give you a splendid 
present. What do you want most in the 
world?” - 

“Nothing, Archie, nothing. Presents bore 
me to death. There isn’t a thing in the 
world I want. Take your money and enjoy 
yourself, childie, and that will please me 
best.” 

She was gone. It was Saturday, and a 
great empty loneliness gaped before Archie. 
Then he determined to run away at once. 
But he reckoned without Marie. She cared 
for him that day to within an inch of his 
life. She walked him, and matinéed him, 
and said unpleasant things about ungrate- 
ful boys who looked glum when they had 
everything in life to make them happy, 
and an adoring Marie thrown into the bar- 
gain. So here it was five o’clock of a win- 
ter’s day, and he was still in the hotel. 

He had wanted to run away while it was 
light and pleasant. To run away in the 
dark and cold was shuddery. Still, unhappy 
rich boys could not have everything, and 
now Marie was in the office, writing a letter. 
She had told him to wait by the door, and 
then they would go out and mail the letter, 
thus taking a little walk as well. So be- 
furred and palpitating Archie stood and 
waited. 

‘“‘What’s the good of five dollars if you 
don’t know what to do with it?” he mut- 
tered, plunging into the depths of philosophy. 
Of course he was going to run,—in a minute,— 
and the five dollars might help him in the 
perilous future; but just where should-he 
run to? 

At that exact moment, on the other side 
of the revolving doors, Archie saw the com- 
mon child. ‘That is what Marie called her, 
and she had always dragged Archie past, 
when he would have paused to look at the 
queer little body ‘The girl often stood near 
the hotel. Marie also said that ‘‘she came 
for scraps from the kitchen.’ Archie had 
not the faintest idea what scraps were, but he 
feared they were not pleasant things, judg- 
ing from Marie’s tone. But he liked the 
girl’s face; and then she was soodd. She was 
jolly-looking, and her eyes fell upon Archie’s 
with open admiration and friendliness, 
She was very ragged, and patched-y, but 
always clean. She wore a comical hat tied 
under her chin, and a thin plaid shawl, and 
her shoes and stockings were very objection- 
able, viewed from the point of usefulness. 
And now this common child stood outside 
the door, her hands clasped on her thin 
chest, acting in a most peculiar manner, 

The attendant at the door was dozing; 
He wasn’t going to rouse himself for a mere 
boy, no matter how rich he was, The girl 
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outside took in the situation, and in an 
instant she was in the wings of the door, 
and like a small hurricane dashed around 
and was outside again! Then she laughed 
until she bent double. Archie laughed, too. 
It was funny and daring. Again the girl 
tempted fate, and, as she passed Archie, she 
gurgled, ‘‘It’s great, come on!” Archie 
was in the next wing: he could not resist. 
Around they went several times, mad with 
dizziness and mischief, then a ‘‘Hi there, 
you scamps!’’ scared them almost to death, 
and they popped out into the outer dark- 
ness, while the attendant shook his fist im- 
partially at the high and low, and told them 
he’d have them arrested if he saw them 
near there again, 

So here was a new reason for Archie to 
depart while yet there was hope. The com- 
mon child looked at Archie. 

“My,” she said, ‘‘but you are handsome! 
I suppose, now, you are a prince?” 

“No,” said Archie indignantly, ‘‘?’m an 
American.” 

“Just hear that!’ sighed the girl with 
rapture. ‘Well, I’m going to keep on mak- 
ing-believe that you are a prince. It would 
be the death of Betty to think anything else. 
What’s your name?” 

“Archie McDonald. What’s yours?” 

‘Peggy O’Hara. Betty’s my sister. She’s 
lame and stays in bed. Mother goes out 
washing, and I run errands, pick up scraps” 
(so Marie was right!), ““and make-believe for 
Betty. We don’t have anything as it is. 
We have it better. If you try hard enough, 
and are not particular, it is just as good. 
Where are you going with your Sunday 
things on?” 

“These are not Sunday things,” smiled 
Archie, for his heart was growing lighter 
every moment, “‘and—and I’m going to 
run away!” 

‘‘Where are you going?” asked Peggy, as 
if running away were an ordinary affair. 

‘Oh, anywhere!” Outside the glass door 
the freedom and chances for adventure were 
superb. 

“They'll offer a reward for you,” gasped 
Peggy. Her worldly wisdom was wide, and 
a thought was dawning in her queer little 
brain. Archie wondered if they would care 
enough to offer money for him. He knew 
his mother had offered a big reward for 
Flossy, the terrier, when she,ran away. But 
a dog was different. : 

“Now see here,” cried Peggy, who had 
the soul of a financier, but with a conscience 
as well, ‘‘you better go back to your folks!” 

“No!” Archie shook his head stubbornly, 
“Tm going!” 

“Well, then, come along with me. Betty 
doesn’t believe you are true. I’ll show her. 
This is her birthday. I’ve got five cents to 
spend on her present: we'll run up to the 
avenue’’—-Peggy said ‘‘avener,” and Archie 
did not know what she meant—‘“and buy 
her present. Then I’) take you home; and, 
when the reward is offered, I'll take you 
back and get it.” 

Archie’s manhood rebelled at being used 
in this commercial scheme. 

“YIl run with you,” he said, glad enough 
of company on such a dark evening; “but 
I’m not going back, ever. I’ve got five 
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dollars. I’m going to live on that, I think 
Tl go abroad!” 

“Five dollars!” gasped Peggy, They 
were scurrying through the gloom toward 
the “‘avener.” “‘Let’s see!” Archie dis- 
played the bill, no longer crisp. 

“My,” breathed Peggy, “how did you 
get it 2” 

Then came a full explanation. 

There was a pause. Peggy grasped Ar- 
chie’s hand, and then spoke a deep and great 
truth. 

“Ym terrible sorry for you. It’s better 
to have five cents and some one wanting 
something just dreadfully than to have 
five dollars and wanting nothing.” 

Wise, wise was this common child. 

[To be concluded.] 


Chenchu at the Toyman’s Shop. 


It was the fifth day of the fifth month, 
and one of the greatest holidays of the 
Chinese year,—the Spring Festival. A fair 
was being held at the largest Buddhist temple 
in the city, and both Chenchu and her brother 
Yushan were to be allowed to go. 

The large black mule was hitched to the 
cart,—the official cart, with red wheels, 
notched tires, two windows on each side, 
and a red oilcloth band around the bed or 
body of the cart. It was like a very large 
Saratoga trunk on two wheels, and would 
have been rough to ride in but for the fact 
that it was well filled with cushions. 

Both children and the old nurse were 
packed in the cart, while one servant walked 
on each side with one hand on the shaft, and 
another led the mule. They went just as 
fast as the legs of the servants could carry 
them, bumpity, bump! bumpity, bump! 
over the rough streets, with clouds of dust 
following them all the way. When they 
reached the temple, you could have written 
your name with your finger in the dust on 
their fine silk garments. 

But what did they care for dust? Be- 
sides, one of the servants soon brushed it all 
off with a piece of silk tied to the end of a 
stick, with which every cart is provided. 
There were too many attractions to allow 
them to think of dust, or of anything else 
except the many things there were to hear 
and see and eat and drink. It was like 
Fourth of July or Bunker Hill Day on Bos- 
ton Common, with many other side-shows 
and entertainments added to the list. 

First and foremost, before they entered 
the gate, was the peanut man, with Chinese 
peanuts, American peanuts, hulled peanuts, 
salted peanuts, sugared peanuts,—peanuts 
in every form that would attract the atten- 
tion of the child. 

Next to him, but just inside the gate, was 
the toyman; and as they entered, Chenchu, 
forgetting for the moment that she was the 
daughter of a great official, and realizing 
that she was only a little girl, exclaimed :— 

“OQ nurse, just look at the toys!” 

“Yes,” said the nurse, ‘would you like 
to buy some?” 

But as she spoke the toy-seller turned from 
a. poor little girl who did not have money 
enough to buy the doll she wanted, saying :— 

“No, if you do not have the money, you 
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cannot have the doll. What will the litt.e 
lady have?” this last to Chenchu. 

“What does she want?’ asked Chenchu, 
pointing to the poor little girl. 

“She wants that large doll, but she does 
not have money enough to buy it.” 

“How much is it?’ Chenchu continued. 

“Twelve cents,” said he, adding two cents 
to the price he had just asked the little one. 

“Give it to me,” she said. And, taking it 
in her arms, she placed it gently in the arms 
of the other saying :— 

“Do you like it? Nurse will give him the 
money. Would you like anything else?’ 

“Vou are very, kind,’’ said the little girl, 
with a polite bow and a thank you. “I 
would not dare to ask for anything else.” 

“Ves, she wanted this cart,’ said the 
toyman, with an eye to business; “but, if 
she could not buy the doll, she certainly 
could not buy both.” 

“Would the cart make you happy?’ 
asked Chenchu; ‘‘because my papa lets me 
do whatever I wish that will make any one 
happy,” looking at her nurse. 

The nurse paid the money without a word, 
as though it was something she was accus- 
tomed to doing. Then, purchasing a toy 
or two for Chenchu, they walked on, leaving 
the little girl very happy with her doll and 
catt—Isaac T. Headland, in Our Little 
Chinese Cousin. 


A Fly. 


A fly can walk ’most anywhere, 

He goes straight up the wall, 

And ’cross the ceiling upside down; 
He never falls at all. 


—Johnny Jones. 


Help the Birds. 


The continued cold weather has brought 
suffering and death to the birds. The snow 
and ice have covered much of the food on 
which they are accustomed to depend; and 
the cold has been so severe that they have 
needed double rations rather than less. 
The Audubon Societies are appealing to 
the children to scatter food, nuts or crumbs 
or grain, where the birds can easily find it. 
Hang up some scraps of meat or strips of 
suet on a tree, and see how the birds will 
cluster round. Try it! 


Which was Right? 


There lived in Germany a little girl named 
Elsie. She had many brothers, and with 
one of them she used to play from morning 
till night. 

There was one field of grain in which the 
children tooka great interest. They watched 
its growth carefully; but, in spite of them, 
the sparrows would eat the seed. 

“Y’'m going to stay here all day in the field 
to frighten away the birds,” said Elsie. 

“I can do better,” said William. ‘I shall 
make a scarecrow, and then we shall keep 
the birds away with no trouble to ourselves.” 

“My way is best,” Elsie said. 

“My way is best,” said her brother stub- 
bornly. 

Elsie got a rattle, and settled herself in 
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the shade of some trees on the edge of the 
field. She rattled vigorously for a long 
time, and no bird dared come near. Then 
the warm air made her drowsy, and before 
she knew it she was fast asleep. What a 
fine feast the sparrows had then, to be sure! 

William laughed at Elsie’s efforts, and 
made his scarecrow. It was a terrible-look- 
ing creature. 

“Td like to see any bird dare come near 
that,” he said proudly “Now we may 
play in peace.” 

Other things filled the children’s minds, 
and it was a week before they went again 
to the field. There stood the fierce old 
scarecrow keeping guard, and—what do 
you think? A sparrow had built its nest 
in his coat pocket!—Helen W. Banks, in 
Exchange. 


A Child’s Heroism. 


Here is a noble instance of a child’s hero- 
ism in real life. It is a peculiarly cool and 
gallant act on the part of a little girl named 
Edith Miles, aged ten, of Rearsby, in Leices- 
tershire, to which the attention of the Royal 
Humane Society has just been drawn. Sev- 
eral children were playing on the banks of 
the village brook, which was swollen by the 
heavy rains, and ran at an abnormally 
swift speed when one of the numiber, a little 
boy aged five, fell into the water and was 
carried rapidly down the stream. Edith 
Miles did not jump into the water, as she 
recognized even in this moment of excite- 
mient that she would be too weak to battle 
against the stream and effect a rescue. So 
she ran as fast as she could along the bank 
until she came to a plank bridge at a place 
called Boglane, about sixty yards away. 
Lying down at full length, she put both her 
arms out, and waited patiently for the boy, 
who had already sunk twice. When the 
stream had carried him to within an arm’s 
length of the plank, the girl caught hold of 
him firmly by the collar, and pulled him out 
of the water.—Christian Lefe. 


One rainy day Jack said, “Oh, I wish I 
had a little brother to play with me.” 
“Well,” said his mother, “then I should be 
his mamma and have to take care of him, 
and you would have to be very kind and 
unselfish.” Dismayed at the prospect the 
little fellow exclaimed: ‘I don’t want a little 
brother! I wish I was twins, so I could 
play with myself!” 


HAND 
SAPOLIO 


Is especially valuable during the 
summer season, when outdoor occu- 
pations and sports are most in order. 

GRASS STAINS, MUD STAINS 

» AND CALLOUS SPOTS 

yield to it, and it is particularly 
agreeable when used in the bath 
after violent exercise. 

ALL GROCERS AND DRUGGISTS 


$60 
Good News. 


Simple Nature. 


Be it not mine to steal the cultured flower 

From any garden of the rich and great ; 

Nor seek with care, through many a weary hour, 

Some novel form of wonder to create. 

Enough for me the leafy woods to rove, 

And gather simple cups of morning dew; 
Or, in the fields and meadows that I love, 

Find beauty in their bells of every hue. 

Thus round my cottage floats a fragrant air ; 

And, though the rustic plot be humbly laid, 
Yet, like the lilies gladly growing there, 

I have not toiled, but take what God has made. 
My Lord Ambition passed, and smiled in scorn: 
I plucked a rose, and, lo! it had no thorn. 

—G./. Romanes. 


Priestley and America. 


In another column the Register has given 
an interesting review of the work of Joseph 
Priestley and the revolutions in physical 
science and in the history of religion in which 
he had a share so important. 

The detail of his emigration from England 
to America is of curious interest, and I hope 
that we may obtain from our friends in 
Pennsylvania and other parts of the country 
a full account of it. It recalls some phases of 
American life which have not been dwelt 
upon much by the historians. But they 
ought not to be forgotten. 

In the excitement before our Revolution 
Priestley had shown himself, as most of the 
English non-conformists did, the cordial 
friend of the colonists. In 1774, at the 
request of Franklin, he wrote an address 
to the people of England, ‘‘On the Injustice 
of War with the Colonies.” In the cele- 
brated hearing by the Council, when Mr. 
Wedderburn ruined his own reputation with 
posterity by his abuse of Franklin, Priest- 
ley was present, having attended with 
Mr. Burke. He is one of the authorities 
for the anecdote of the ‘“‘Manchester velvet 
suit.” Franklin wore this suit in that cele- 
brated interview, and did not wear it again 
till, four years after, the day he signed the 
treaty of 1777 with France. Priestley 
says himself, in his Memoirs, that his resi- 
dence in London, in the year 1774, was the 
means of his acquaintance with Dr. Frank- 
lin. “I was seldom many days without 
seeing him; and, being members of the same 
club, we constantly returned together. The 
difference with America breaking out at 
this time, our conversation was chiefly of 
a political nature, and I can bear witness 
that he was so far from promoting, as was 
generally supposed, that he took every 
method in his power to prevent the rupture 
between the two countries.”’ 

Franklin kept up his interest in the ‘‘club,”’ 
as he calls it, when, writing from Paris in 
1780 to Dr. Price, he presents his affection- 
ate respects. In the same letter he says: 
“Dr. Priestley, you tell me, continues his 
experiments with success. We make daily 
great improvements in natural philosophy. 
There is one I wish to see in moral philos- 
ophy,—the discovery of a plan that would 
induce and oblige nations to settle their dis- 
putes without first cutting one another's 
throats,” 
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In his own Memoirs, Priestley says: ‘“The 
last day Franklin spent in England, having 
given out that he would leave London the 
day before, we passed together without 
any other companion, All the time was 
employed in reading American newspapers, 
especially accounts of the reception which 
the Boston Port Bill met with in America, 
and, as he read the addresses to the inhabi- 
tants of Boston from the places in the neigh- 
borhood, the tears trickled down his cheeks.”’ 

Naturally, the friends of the American 
Revolution took the side of reform when 
the French Revolution began its work; 
and, as is well known, the Liberal party of 
England, or the leading individuals of that 
party, made close alliance with the new 
leaders in France. As soon as the conven- 
tion was well under way in Paris, by way 
of uniting the whole world, the convention 
admitted to citizenship in France some of 
the English leaders, among others Wilber- 
force and Priestley. Priestley had already 
distinguished himself by some of those scien- 
tific discoveries which have changed the 
physical world, and his name was well known 
in France,—much as Franklin’s was known. 
It is very curious to see how in his own writ- 
ings he defends himself against the charge 
that he introduced politics in his preaching 
at Birmingham, when from the years 1780 
to 1791 he was established as the minister 
of one of the non-conformist congregations. 
It is fair to say that he was, if possible, more 
interested in his studies of Christian history 
than in his experiments and results in phys- 
ical science. It was while he lived in Birm- 
ingham that he published his ‘‘ Harmony,” 
and that he published a book which has 
been very serviceable ever since, called ‘“The 
Corruptions of Christianity.” He was in- 
defatigable in lecturing, in writing, and 
in printing; and it is to this period that the 
satire belongs, 

“‘Let Priestley tell, 
Who wrote on all things, but wrote nothing 
well.” 

The epigram is ingenious, but it is curi- 
ously untrue. The catalogues show 141 
titles of books and pamphlets by Priestley 
which are in print now. 

This generation has not read all or many 
of them. But this generation knows what 
came out of them, and is only amused when 
it is told that he wrote nothing well. Per- 
haps this anniversary will wake up some of 
our young gentlemen or ladies to give us 
a digest, or digests, from these writings which 
are not ephemeral. 

They were not to die with the author, but 
it will readily be imagined that they did 
not promote his popularity among the High 
Church people of England, or what was 
called the King’s Party. And when the 14th 
of July, 1791, came round, when the extreme 
Liberals of England chose to celebrate the 
anniversary of the fall of the Bastile, a mob 
of king and church people burnt the meet- 
ing-house of Priestley, then another meeting- 
house in the town, and then his dwelling- 
house, demolishing his library, his apparatus, 
and everything belonging to him. As our 
readers know, from that moment Priestley 
was an exile from Birmingham, and he 
lived mostly in London, till he came to 
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America in 1794, I believe he came here 
because he knew that he should find here 
some members of his old congregation. In 
the enthusiasm for France and its new in- 
stitutions, some families from Birmingham, 
after this riot and destruction, exiled them- 
selves to Dunkirk in France, They were, 
in a way, the Pilgrim Fathers of their time. 
They established themselves in Dunkirk 
as a congregation. They used a revision of 
the English liturgy in their services, which is 
now a curious illustration of the religious prog- . 
ressof theday. Of a sudden, with scarcely 
a day’s notice, England and France went 
to war, and this congregation was notified 
that Englishmen must leave Dunkirk within 
twenty-four hours. The experience of the 
Birmingham riot warned them against a 
return to England; and, with such belong- 
ings as could be brought together on such 
notice, they sailed from Dunkirk for Amer- 
ica. ‘The members of this curious religious 
colony established itself in or near Phila- 
delphia; and I have always supposed that 
their correspondence with Priestley sealed 
his determination, to come to this country. 
That determination had undoubtedly been 
growing for many years. Priestley was at 
one time a sort of private secretary to I.ord 
Shelburne, and there is a letter from Frank- 
lin to Lord Shelburne, written in 1780, ad- 
vising him to wait before going to America 
till the war was over, or till there were more 
signs of peace. That period had now ar- 
rived, and there was in all the centres of 
liberal thought in Europe a very interested 
wish and hope that some sort of New Jerusa- 
lem might be founded in America. 

Our dear friend, Rev. J. Peter Lesley, who 
had spent most of his early life in Pennsyl- 
vania, gave a good deal of attention to the 
history of these Utopias. The Pantiso- 
cracy of Coleridge and his friends was one 
of them. ‘There still exist in the Pennsyl- 
vania valleys different religious communi- 
ties which were founded by such efforts. 
A colony of Trappists still exists which 
make a liqneur which defies Dr. Conaty 
and other friends of temperance. It is evi- 
dent that Priestley was not without hopes of a. 
sort of Brook Farm, in which he would have 
been the Dr. Ripley. 

When he arrived in New York on the 
fourth day of June, 1794, he was welcomed 
by a body of distinguished gentlemen who 
came out to meet his ship. He was at once 
invited to assume professorships and other., 
places where he could pursue his scientific 
discoveries, but religious circles in New York 
did not much approve of the “‘Corruptions of 
Christianity” or his other Unitarian books. 

To us who read and write the Register 
it becomes rather a curious question what 
would have happened, had he landed in 
Boston rather than in New York. ‘The Bos- 
ton ministers were not unprepared for his 
so-called heresies in theology, but they had 
a very low opinion of the French and the 
French Revolution. Just at that time the 
same John Adams who had given Priestley 
cordial letters of introduction was begin- 
ning to find out that the French Republic 
was not going to be a very cordial friend to 
the new Union; and when, in the political dis- 
cussions of the next ten years, Priestley 
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and those who thought with him arrayed 
themselves on the side of Thomas Jefferson 
in politics, the popularity of their religious 
convictions was very naturally affected in 
the public mind. It is worthy of remark 
that in 1803 Priestley dedicated to Thomas 
Jefferson his continuation of the History of 
the» Christian Church. But his sympathy 
with France had brought him into direct 
collision with his Federal party. 

' Had Priestley been a Hollis professor in 
Harvard College, he would have been wel- 
comed much more cordially among the Lib- 
erals in religious sentiment in New England 
than in fact he was. 

The Unitarian church in Philadeiphia, 
however, and that in Washington, where I 
am writing these words, owe historically 
their origin to the arrival of this distinguished 
leader of heresies, equally distinguished as 
a leader in the new science of the century. 
A hundred years have gone by, and men 
have forgotten that it was supposed that the 
celebrated Alien and Sedition Laws were 
arrived at by Joseph Priestley and his com- 
panions. Perhaps they were: probably they 
were not. We have got bravely beyond 
the excitement which brought them into 
existence. Perhaps we have not got beyond 
the dangers at which they were aimed. We 
have come to times when the whole church 
of. English-speaking Christians is ready to 
recognize the value of such aid as Lindsey, 
Lardner and. Priestley were able to render 
to Christianity in those days of trial when an 
English mob could burn the parsonage and 
meeting-house of Joseph Priestley because 
he did not belong to the party of the king 
and church. Epwarp E. Hate. 

WASHINGTON, DCs 


Oberlin and Revivals. 

Dr. H.C. King, president of Oberlin Col- 
lege, in a recent address before the Young 
Men’s Christian Association in the West, is 
reported to have discussed the failure of the 
old-fashioned methods. of revivalism, show- 
_-ing how and why they have lost their hold 
upon the classes of Christians who once had 
most confidence in them. In conclusion as 
reported he said :— 

Among the strong and deeply underlying 
reasons both why revival effort is entered 
upon with greater hesitancy, and why when 


used -it is often less effective, is the unques- 


tionable fact that, because of such an in- 
flux of new and important ideas as was prob- 
ably never before concentred upon any single 
generation, our age has been-in peculiar de- 
gree a transition age. 

But some of the very ideas, the coming in 
of which has made this a peculiarly transi- 
tion age, have tended directly to affect our 
feeling concerning revival methods. As a 
scientific age we have been studying, as no 
preceding age has studied, God’s method of 
working in the external world, and we have 
become deeply impressed with the way in 
which law and growth prevail in the divine 
method. Now this is well-nigh revolu- 
tionary of much of our religious thinking 
and feeling. It simply means that, almost 
unconsciously to ourselves, we have, to a 


in life. 


ethical conception of religion has been, on 
the whole, undoubtedly most wholesome; 


trend’ in modern psychology, the vast de- 


time, and, in general, what has been well 
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considerable extent, changed our view of 
what constitute the characteristic marks of 
the divine working. 

The persistent influence of the ideas of 
law and of growth, then, is another strong 
cause of the change in feeling concerning re- 


| Vival methods, though we may later find that 


this change is not wholly justified. 
Furthermore, for various reasons there 
has come into all the churches a much more 
ethical conception of Christianity that tends 
to make much less of emotional ‘frames of 
mind” and looks everywhere mainly to fruit 
This temper of mind necessarily sets 
small store by great experiences simply as 
such, and it is perhaps likely sometimes 
short-sightedly to undervalue them even as 
means. The trend toward this thoroughly 


but it has quite as certainly naturally tended 
to count less important than the earlier con- 
ception the marked experiences of revivals. 

Once more, the so-called ‘“‘voluntaristic 


velopment in the line of organization in our 


called our “stupendous reliance upon ma- 
chinery,’’—all tend, no doubt, to lay emphasis 
upon external action, organization, and prod- 
uct rather than upon any inner state, and 
just so far tend to make seem less impor- 
tant to us the revival’s plain aim to deepen 
the inner religious life. Rightly impatient 
of a selfish, sentimental, and benumbing oc- 
cupation with one’s own states of mind, 
rightly insistent that feeling or mediation 
that is to mean anything to us or to men 
must be put into act, the trend of which we 
are here speaking, which is powerfully at 
work upon us all, no doubt tends to raise 
serious questions concerning the value of 
the revival,—questions in part justified, in 
part not justified. 

These, then, seem to me to be among the 
most important causes of the changed feel- 
ing concerning revivals that has passed over 
the evangelical churches—the fact that this 
is, in peculiar degree, “a transitional and 
questioning period, the powerful influence of 
the ideas of law and of growth, the increas- 
ing ethical conception of Christianity, and 
the immense emphasis of our time upon ac- 
tion. It is probably possible for a wise evan- 
gelism to give due weight to all these con- 
siderations. 


Walking. 


Any sort of walking assumes a pleas- 
urable aspect; that is, out-of-door walk- 
ing. There is no true joy to be obtained, 
we fancy, from trotting around a course 
in a hall, as pugilists do to get into 
condition for being mauled and for mauling, 
or as athletes generally practise it. What 
a horrid matter must be ‘“‘stated exercise,” 
with a purpose in view, whether that be 
professional or hygienic! The man or woman 
who dutifully trains up muscle or trains 
down fat by so many half-hours or so many 
hundred feet a day is doing something which 
may or may not benefit health, but pleasure 


cannot attach to it 


ing! 
block,” or take a “‘constitutional”’ of a mile 
and back every morning before breakfast, 
or an hour or two after dinner to settle 
your account with the burden of food,— 
that also has its value. 
pleasure as that of the free foot over hill 
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However, let us not be too dogmatic. Dr. 
Holmes in his youth wrote a song of the 


treadmill, which was formerly a punish- 


ment inflicted for small offences, and finally 
passed into the phase of usefulness for horses 


and mules in sawing wood for the railroads, 
when wood furnished the furnaces of the 
locomotives. Then the treadmill was to be 
seen in every railroad yard in this region, 
with the patient steed trampling his re- 
volving ladder of slats, running fast in order 
to keep in the same place, like the White 
Queen in the immortal Alice’s dream. But 
the treadmill fascinated Dr. Holmes’s hero, 
who had nothing to do but just to walk 
about, and resolved that, when better luck 
came to him,— 


“Now hang me! but I mean to have 
A treadmill of my own!” 


And how many men do have treadmills of 
their own, and tramp daily the same old 
road, the slats perpetually receding from 
their feet, and they laboring to keep in the 
same place! 


Walking is good in itself, but free walk- 
If you travel four times “round the 


It is not so rich a 


and dale, but it may be conceded to be bet- 


ter than no walking. There are those who 


pride themselves on pedometer records, and 
it may not be denied that to register fifteen 
or twenty miles on one of these neat little 
clocks one carries in his trousers pocket 
affords a certain satisfaction. Much mus- 
cular development, much brisk nerve stim- 
ulus, is acquired: one breathes easier, sees 
clearer, feels freer, for a good, strong pedes- 
trian venture of miles on miles, and he gets 
on the way the delights of nature to a large 
extent. Yes, walking is highly good in 
itself when taken with all the contributive 
influences of the universe; for they feed the 
keener faculties of the mind, and add so to 
the blessing of the physical vigor. 

Yet none of these methods of peregrina- 
tion completely touches and fulfils the best 
virtues of going afoot. To get the greatest 
values from walking, one needs to lose the 
sense of walking altogether; and this cannot 
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be well done unless one puts behind him the 
desire to cover space and delete time, and 
surrenders his muscular pride and his record 
of miles to the finer forgetfulness of both 
time and space in absolute absorption in 
the charm of the countryside and its mul- 
tiple values. In this way the mere physical 
exercise, good as it is, is made an ideal 
means of lifting the whole nature of us out 
of the ruts of business and the clamor of 
politics and into a sense of the divine unity, 
as of a possession which we may have for 
the asking and the effort, and in whose 
achievement the effort is forgotten. Blessed 
be walking in all its phases, as indeed it is 
blessed in practice. It is the one universal 
and ready form of exercise. Why, when 
Adam and Eve were turned out of Eden for 
knowing too much, they went a-walking, 
and ‘‘the world was all before them, where 
to choose.”—Springfield Republican. 


Heroism. 


It seems sometimes as if everything in 
our day were prosaic and trivial and matter- 
of-fact; no greatness possible, no feasible 
opening for high self-devotion, no scope for 
anything in life but working and buying 
and selling,—something large and noble pos- 
sible perhaps when a man has acquired 
wealth, but till then only self-interest and 
drudgery and what is called “getting on.” 
Sometimes men say all this to themselves 
in excuse for their life, sometimes in dis- 
content of it: for after all men long for some- 
thing more visibly noble. The lives of the 
great and good awaken in us a craving for 
something different,—for life on some broader, 
stronger scale. And so we blame, not the 
life in us, but the life around us: we carp even 
at the very ease and comfort that we keep 
on striving for, and are impatient of the 
common-place, prosaic age. 

Bah! What rubbish it is after all! One 
time is as great as another. There was just 
as much matter of fact in those old times 
as there is to-day: only the little details 
have faded out of the old picture, while they 
seem just the freshest, most visible things 
of all in the modern one. Ay, and if. we 
would only see it, there are just as many 
elements of heroism in this time as in any 
that has ever been! Here, close about. us, 
if we would but open our eyes to see it, is 
all the intensest tragedy of human life. All 
that is sublimest in the poetry of the past, 
and strangest or most stirring in its history 
has still its counterpart,—will have to the 
end! Daily is paradise lost anew in many 
a yielding to temptation, from which the 
soul, ashamed and wretched evermore, goes 
forth from its happiness, to find the way 
guarded henceforth by the angel with the 
flaming sword! Here in these common 
elements of life about us are conflicts waging, 
between good and evil, dire as those which 
stirred the world’s old tragedians into sad, 
stern song! Behind the veil of common- 
place which hides the deepest workings of 
our life from one another lie secrets dark 
and strange as ever wove the intricate webs 
of fiction; you never know how near them 
you may be; you may have them in your 
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hidden life and others know not! You 
never know the day or hour at which may 
come to you some opportunity of noblest 
life or some sharpest alternative of sacrifice 
and peril. It is not only the collier picking 
at the coal in some dark level, nor the sailor 
idling on the deck, and watching the storm- 
clouds coming up the sky, nor the engine- 
driver looking out from the night express,—it 
is not such as these only who tremble on 
the brink of unknown dangers and oppor- 
tunities. You and I, as we walk the streets 
of the busy city, may be at any time, for 
aught we know, within five minutes of some 
emergency which may need the coolest head 
and the bravest heart and a spirit that dare 
suffer or die for duty! 

People are apt to think that, though their 
actual lives are poor and self-centred, and 
such as they are half ashamed of, yet that, 
if some great crisis arose, they would be 
able to gather up their halting will, and raise 
themselves to its height. Yes, no doubt: 
only life’s sternest calls never come in any 
such fashion; things don’t arrange them- 
selves for us to gather up our feeble will, 
and settle with our souls that we will be 
heroes; they come hardly and sharply, test- 
ing, not what we have resolved to be, but 
simply what we are. We have a sort of 
feeling that it is the opportunity that makes 
the. man! Not so: the opportunity only 
shows him for what he is, and the spirit of 
prompt duty, of quick instinctive loyalty to 
right under whatever temptation, may ever 
come, may be cultivated, and grow to the 
very capacity for heroism, even in life’s 
lowliest place and poorest work.—Rev. 
Brooke Herford, 


Education of the Blind. 


At the recent meeting of the Unitarian 
Club an interesting and instructive lecture 
was given by Charles F. F. Campbell, son 
of that Dr. Campbell of London, England, 
who has been for more than thirty years 
principal of the most remarkable school for 
the blind in the world, located in London. 

Young Mr. Campbell, who is agent for 
the Society for the Promotion of the Inter- 
ests of the Blind in Massachusetts, the aim 
of which is to make all people so afflicted 
self-supporting in one way or another, 
showed how far ahead of our industrial 
schools for the blind are those in Great 
Britain Among the industrial fields that 
are there successfully cultivated by the 
blind are those of piano tuning, as well as 
repairing to a certain extent, shorthand and 
typewriting in offices, the latter vocation 
being possible by means of only slight changes 
made in the keyboard of an ordinary type- 
writer. Mr. Campbell declared that in this 
country education for the blind has been 
largely academic, whereas in England much 
more attention has been given to manual 
training, and with admirable results. Great 
attention is given to outdoor exercises, skat- 
ing, bowling, cycling, running, and swim- 
ming, and proficiency is reached in all of 
these, showing that blind persons can be 
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taught to do many things supposed to be 
beyond their powers. 

Of those trained in the London school 
89 per cent. are self-supporting after grad- 
uating. One reason that England has met 
with such success is that she has a compul- 
sory school law for blind children as well as 
for children who can see. In this country 
it is not so. Great emphasis should be laid 
on the proposition that the blind are not to 
be looked upon as objects of charity, but 
that they have a right to expect whatever 
special form of training may be necessary 
to fit them to earn a living. That such a 
system of education is perfectly practicable 
with a vast majority of blind persons there 
is no doubt whatever. Mr. Campbell showed 
how in some institutions young babies are 
taken and often cured of the affliction by 
proper treatment. ‘‘One-third of the blind- 
ness,” he stated, ‘‘among children might be 
prevented if they were examined for oph- 
thalmia within a few hours after birth. In 
Germany there is a law compelling this to 
be done, and it would be well if in Massa- 
chusetts such a compulsory law could be 
enforced.” 

Among the pictures shown were those of 
difficult needlework and knitting done by 
blind girls, the different characters used to 
teach the blind to read and figure, a short- 
hand machine on which some are able to 
take dictation at 150 words a minute, and 
physical exercises in the open air, showing 
how proficient the blind become in these. 


Unitarianism in North Carolina. 


Doubtless many are familiar with the facts 
relative to the growth of the liberal faith in 
North Carolina. However, there are some 
who will welcome a brief restatement of 
these facts. Liberal Christianity was in- 
troduced into Eastern North Carolina amid 
surroundings, which many of our Northern 
friends find it difficult to imagine, since 
those born and reared amid Unitarian influ- 
ences cannot easily realize the obstacles 
which have to be encountered in less favored 
sections. 

Orthodoxy in the South, and especially in 
North Carolina, is different from orthodoxy 
in New England. The South has been 
slow to respond to the religious awakening 
which has been felt, to a greater or less ex- 
tent throughout Christendom. In New 
England the Presbyterianism of to-day is 
not the Presbyterianism of thirty or forty 
years ago, and throughout the entire North 
the truth of Lowell’s lines is either openly 
or tacitly admitted :-— 


“‘New occasions teach new duties; time makes 
ancient good uncouth; 

They must upward still, and onward, who 
would keep abreast of Truth.” 


It is an easy matter, when you have once 
gained access to your friend’s heart, to make 
an inventory of the stock on hand; but, if he 
shuts the door in your face, you are left in 
the dark. Orthodoxy in the rural districts 
of Eastern North Carolina is dogmatic and 
uncompromising in the extreme. In order 
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‘the purpose of making a home. 


amply justified by the past. 


_, Cowan 
ea 


to have one’s thought weigh with members 
of other denominations, it is necessary to 
confirm it with Biblical references. A quo- 


'. tation from the Bible does more in the way 


of proof than a multitude of the most obvi- 
ous facts in nature. It is the old story,— 
lack of self-respect and self-reliance. Our 
people need to recognize more clearly what 
Channing called “the dignity of human 
nature,” and assert their right to the whole 
domain of reason. 

lt must not be inferred that ,Unitarianism 
has failed in North Carolina. Notwithstand- 
ing the difficulties, the advancement that has 
been made is triily gratifying. Eiyht years 
ago Rey. J. G. Dukes was employed by the 
Charleston church to preach the Unitarian 
faith in Pender County, North Carolina. 
Two years later he was employed by the 
Women’s Alliance, and has labored in that 
capacity for the past six years. During 
these six years two chapels have been built, 
one at White Oak and the other at Shelter 
Neck. Two other organizations have been 
effected,—one at Swansboro. and the other 
at Bear Creek. Besides these permanent 
orgatiizations, there are at present at least 
three preaching stations where, it is earnestly 
hoped, we shall be able to permanently or- 
ganize in future. 

We all know what the pioneer is required 
by nature to do on entering the forest for 
Somewhat 
the same work must he done by the pioneer 
in religion. Not only is he called upon to 
introduce new truths and create new ideals, 
but he must with reverent and loving hand 
destroy the traditional theology and arouse 
men from the lethargy of indifference into 
which the human soul is too prone to fall. 

-It is sometimes hard to plant the grain, 
even when the field is clear; but it is a much 
harder task to clear away the stumps and 
underbrush. This is our work in the South 
as a whole. In Eastern North Carolina 
many of the heads of families ate sadly in 
need of even a rudimentary education, 

Here, as elsewhere, our hope for the future 
is in the children, whose minds are plastic, 


and whose hearts are open to the reception 


of new truth: ‘This hope for the future is 
The children 
are being educated both spiritually and in- 
_fellectually. At present there are in North 
rojina two regularly salaried Unitarian 
puisiete 1S, Rev. J. G. Dukes and Rev. W. E. 

ae he former was the first Unitarian 
pant 10 Ber eastern part of the State. 
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process. It frequently costs many restless 
nights and wearisome days. If there are 
young men in our theological schools who 
earnestly desire to serve God as Unitarian 
ministers, and who are willing, if need be, 
to forego social, financial, and material ad- 
vantages, let them come to North Carolina. 
I cannot promise them flowery beds of ease, 
but I can promise a broad field in which to 
labor. Thousands of under-currents are at 
work, which no one but the painstaking in- 
quirer can detect. What we need in the 
South is self-sacrificing love and intelligence 
which ask not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister. 

All honor to our Northern women who 
have so unselfishly labored in this and other 
sections for the upbuilding of the world. 
The fruit of their labor bears abundant wit- 
ness to their Christ-like zeal, nor can we for- 
get the man who has labored under their 
direction for the past six years. He has 
been the pioneer; and those who come after 
will see the outcome of tendencies which he 
has been instrumental in originating. 

CHARLES W. GILLILAN. 


—————— 
Cnitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


A GOOD OPPORTUNITY. 

It will be a good opportunity for the rep- 
resentatives of our faith, in pulpits and 
Sunday-schools, to take advantage of the 
universal attention that will be» turned 
March 6 toward the Hebrew and Christian 
Scriptures. At >that time, by a natural 
course of events, our message upon the Bible 
can be given’ and widely ‘spread.’ Many 
tracts have been printed, many sermions 
circulated on this topic; but here is a new 
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open door through which the Unitarian 
Sunday School Society beckons. 

As I have had occasion to say so many 
times in this department and elsewhere, the 
subject of the Bible, general and in detail, is 
rapidly growing in public interest. We 
must not be slack, and fail to keep our usual 
position. Others should not enter in to 
claim the pioneer leadership which we have 
maintained at such great cost. Let us say 
again what we have often said,—familiar 
to us, but new to the Christian world at 
large: We have never been afraid to use 
reason in searching the Bible. We ‘have 
invoked the light of the higher criticism, we 
have attempted to distinguish the essential 
from the non-essential, in all this seeking 
a higher level for final estimates. Toward 
this rational and truly reverential position 
the enlightened elements of Christendom 
are moving. Speak out then, good brethren, 
and let your views be heard. Fill the Sun- 
day-school exercises of that Sunday with 
information and the inspiration growing out 
of our past deeds in this direction. 

The whole theme opens up in various al- 
luring directions. Here is a report in the 
Register of last week, reporting the addresses 
of the New York Unitarian Club. I may be 
permitted to recall the account for my pur- 
pose. The subject of the English Bible was 
treated by Prof. Schmidt of Cornell Univer- 
sity. What I want to call attention to is the 
subsequent difference of opinion as to an 
abridged Bible. ‘This is a subject that, like 
Banquo’s ghost, will not down, and constantly 
agitates the minds of individuals and of con- 
claves. It seems that Prof. Schmidt advo- 
cated an abridged Bible. The speakers who 
followed were almost entirely against him. 
We find the names of Mr. Rollo Ogden of 
the Evening Post, Rev. John W. Chadwick, 
and Rev. Robert Collyer. It will be seen 
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that the preponderance was g eatly against 
the idea. This is about the same as the 
result of a canvass made many years ago by 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society when 
it was considering the subject of an abridged 
Bible for popular use. The opposition to 
the plan was so strong that it was abandoned. 
There are always two objections: first, that 
it is about as impossible to find any person 
or group of persons who can do it satisfac- 
torily; second, a majority believe that the 
Bible, just as it is, should be studied and 
known from youth up. The best attempts, 
so far, are ‘‘The Bible for Children,” pub- 
lished by The Century Co. (introduction by 
Bishop Potter), and a compilation by Dr. 
Peters, 3 volumes, intended more for adults. 

But there is one progressive idea that will 
prevail very soon. The arrangement of 
the material will be more as Prof. Moulton 
has wrought it out. Prose will be prose, 
poetry will be poetry, theological titles and 
sub-titles will be abolished, original divisions 
will be recognized, and the sixty-six books 
of this great library will be intelligently as- 
sorted. This is sure to bring about great, 
unforeseen results as to the more accurate 
understanding of the contents. It is the 
artificial, fossilized uniformity, like some- 
thing cast in an iron mould, that has har- 
dened the Bible and made it impervious to 
public sympathy and understanding, ex- 
cept in a limited degree. 


CONVENTION OF THE R. E. A. 

It is in place here and now to call renewed 
attention to the second annual convention 
of the Religious Education Association, 
which is to be held in Philadelphia Wednes- 
day, Thursday, Friday, March 2, 3, and 4. 
The general theme of the convention will 
be “The Bible in Practical Life.” “It is 
the feeling of all that a true and complete 
discussion of what the Bible can do for our 
present life will be the most helpful service 
which the Association can perform.’’ There 
is a cheering ring in such a statement as the 
foregoing, which I take from the official an- 
nouncement. How to relate the dynamic 
truths of the Bible to the life we all live is 
indeed a most meritorious subject. 

The Academy of Music has been reserved 
for the opening sessions of the convention. 
The First Baptist Church of Philadelphia is 
to be the headquarters. It isa new structure 
‘with every modern appointment. Other 
churches and halls in the vicinity will be 
used for Department Sessions and overflow 
meetings. The closing session will be held 
in the Baptist Temple, Dr. Conwell, pastor, 
with an auditorium seating four thousand 
people. It will thus be seen that every- 
thing has been planned on a large scale. 

It is impossible to give the entire pro- 
gramme at this time. But a good impres- 
sion can be obtained of what is planned by 
knowing that these are some of the titles 
of addresses which will be made by the best 
Biblical scholars of the land: “The Qualities 
which make the Bible Educationally Valu- 
able,” ‘‘The Co-ordination of the Bible with 
Other Subjects of Study,” “Its Recognition 
of the Social Needs and Relationships of 
Man,” “Its Relation to Patriotism and Civic 
Righteousness,” “The Contact of,the Biblical 
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Material with theJExperience of the Child,” 
“The Bible asa Factor in Promoting Spiritual 
Efficiency and Growth,’ and so forth. A 
most promising part of the programme is 
that which specifies the Departmental Ses- 
sions which assemble each day to consider 
vital subjects. 

It would be idle to claim that the Uni- 
tarians are on an equal footing with other 
elements in this splendid organization. We 
can hardly expect such rank. Our numbers 
are few, and our views are often considered 
dangerous. We must be content to wait and 
abide the revelation of progress. We are 
represented on the board of officers, and at 
the first meeting in Chicago we were upon 
the programme. The Unitarian Biblical 
scholars in Europe and America have led 
the way, and made it possible for light to 
shine in as it does to-day upon the pages of 
the Scriptures. I am heartily in sympathy 
with the main purpose of the Religious Edu- 
cation Association, and believe it has a 
glorious future. If we cannot do the work 
ourselves, let us be thankful that others are 
achieving the desired results. If the ad- 
vance is not as fast as we could wish, let us 
be thankful the movement is in the direc- 
tion we are going. Certain forces are un- 
locked, and they cannot be imprisoned. 
Certain tendencies are sweeping on, and the 
tidal forces cannot be stayed. Under what- 
ever name all this good work proceeds, let 
us rejoice in it. 

Epwarp A. Horron. 


Young People’s Religious 
Anion, 


[This department is in charge of Miss Emiry B. Os- 
BORN, Secretary of the Young People’s Religious Union, 
25 Beacon Street, hours 9 to 1. All reports or notices 
should be sent to her.] 


It is well to pause sometimes in the midst 
of labor, disinterested or otherwise, in the 
heat of debate or of joyous activity, not that 
we may consider whither we are going and 
why, but only that we may sink quietly into 
the enfolding Consciousness, and by losing 
ourselves find ourselves again more strong 
to doand tolove. The soul also must have 
its siestas, when it slips from the hot noon 
of life into the coolness of solitude and med- 
itation. In youth we are, perhaps, too prone 
to be up and working at all hours; or, if we 
meditate, it is restlessly, with all our thoughts 
strained on the narrower self. Let us con- 
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trive now and again to put aside ambition 
and heart-burn, to forget friends and the 
world, to dare to sleep before evening. Our 
lives are so full of activity that we never 
truly discover our own souls, which are the 
doorways to the discovery of the Infinite 
Soul. So shall we understand Sill’s mean- 
ing when he wrote:— 

“T rejoice that the next hour will bring 

That far-off mood, 
That drives one like a lonely child to God.” 
W. P. Eaton. 


TOPIC FOR FEBRUARY 21. 
THE SOURCES OF SUPPLY. 


Prov. iv. 23, Like vi. 26. 

The quotations are from the ancient Jew- 
ish proverb literature and the Founder of 
Christianity. They both refer you to the 
heart. The heart is the source of religion. 
The final word of Christianity, perhaps re- 
ligion itself, is, ‘“God is Love.’”’ Whence, I 
wonder, did that thought come? Nature in 
herself does not reveal it. Only a man who 
loves can find love there; and he finds it 
everywhere. The intellect alone does not 
utter it. There are secrets too deep for the 
intellect to understand. The story of the 
Prodigal Son does not appeal to the intellect, 
but to something very much deeper and 
perhaps truer. The heart is its own assur- 
ance. He who loves is not learning about 
God: he is sharing God’s very nature. UI- 
timately, we are here for nothing but that,— 
to share his nature and do his work. In 
the doing of that work is the source of our 
strength, And what is God’s work? ‘He 
went about doing good, for God was with 
him.” The heart prompts to good deeds. 
Good deeds—not great deeds, but simply 
good deeds—are the will of God. He who 
knows that God is with him must do good. 
He who does good knows that God is with 
him. The heart and the heart’s work react 
on each other. The light of faith that 
guided Jesus was kindled in his own breast. 
There was not very much in the world about 
him to suggest a loving God. It was a 
cruel and tyrannous world, full of poverty 
and suffering and wrong. He lived right 
down in that dark world, All the more 
need, then, of the light within his own 
breast. His faith never wavered, and he 
must have been the happiest of men. I 
wonder to find that these who have worked 
in the world’s darkest places have had the 
deepest faith and have been really the most 
glad. Whence is the solution of the mystery? 
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I find it in their work, prompted by their 
heart. ‘‘Here is something for me to do for 
God and fellow-man. The voice that bids 
me do it is God’s voice. It is his will that 
the world shall be better and love shall 
reign through me.” No wonder they were 
glad, for God was with them, 


“Can I be lonely, sick, or sad again? 
I will go out to heal my brother’s pain, 
To help and succor in the world’s distress: 
So blest, great Love, by thee, I too will bless, 
And in days to come will think alway 
How glad I was to-day.” 


Alice Freeman Palmer wrote the words. 
You will find them in a poem called ‘The 
Singing Heart.” She did a noble work, 
Perhaps the “Singing Heart’”’ was the secret 
source of her strength, and it sang because 
of her work. God is never very far from 
the soul that is working for love and light. 

The sources of a man’s power, of his hap- 
piness, of his life, are, after all, in himself. 
We make our own world. As large as is the 
soul, so large is its universe. ‘The cattle on 
the hillside have never seen the stars, Man 
sees them, and wonders. The spirit in the 
stars and the spirit in man have touched; 
and, lo! they are the same. 

“The kingdom of God is within you.” In 
the heart of man, fold upon fold like the 
petals of a rose, lies the beauty of the spirit 
of God. It is the holy of holies of the soul. 
Very rarely we unfold the petals one by one, 
and breathe the perfume. Then we know 
that heaven is not a place, but simply a pure 
heart, where kindly thoughts are, and right 
good will, and cheer and helpfulness. The 
petals close again. The beauty and the 
perfume remain. We have looked into the 
heart of the rose. s 
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Announcements. 


The Wednesday noon service at King’s 
Chapel, Boston, on February 17, will be con- 
ducted by Rev. E. R. Shippen of Dorchester. 


The Channing Club and the Congregational 
Club of Boston will hold a union patriotic 
meeting on the 22d of February, at which Dr. 
Lyman Abbott and Rey. E. A. Horton will 
be the speakers. 

The regular meeting of Post-office Mission 
workers will be held at 25 Beacon Street, 
Boston, on Monday, February 15, at 11 
o'clock. Rev. William Channing Brown will 
speak on “All Souls’ Church of Correspond- 
ence.” All interested in the work are cor- 
dially invited. 

The Monday Club will meet at 25 Beacon 
Street, February 15, at 10.30 AM. Rev. 
George F. Piper will preside. The topic, 
“What is the Demand which the Present 


makes on the Unitarian Church?’ will be 


discussed by Rev. C. F. Dole, Rev. A. L. 
Weatherly, and Rev. W. H. Alexander. 


The regular meeting of the Sunday School 
Union of Boston will be held in the parlors of 
the Church of the Disciples at 5 p.m. Monday, 
Febriary 15. Rev. John H. Applebee, Mr. 

Frank E. Parlin, superintendent of schools 
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in Quincy, Mass., Rev. Edward A. Horton, 
and Dr. Samuel A. Eliot will discuss “How 
to interest Sunday-schools in Temperance 
Reform, Patriotism, and Citizenship, Phil- 
anthropic Work, and Spreading our Faith.” 


The New England Associate Alliance will 
hold its midwinter meeting on Thursday, 
February 18, with the Third Congrega- 
tional Society in Cambridge. The subject for 
discussion will be “Denominational Work: 
What can the New England Associate Alli- 
ance do for the Branches?’ Addresses will 
be given by Rev. William Channing Brown, 
Rev. H. H. Saunderson, and Rev. H. C. 
McDougall, who will speak respectively of 
Unitarianism at Chautauqua in Eastern 
Maine and in New Hampshire. 


The Norfolk Conference will meet with the 
Unitarian Society in Wollaston, Wednesday, 
February 17, at 10.30 AM. ‘The Relation 
of the Church to Other Benevolent Agencies’’ 
will be discussed in addresses by Rev. Ed- 
ward Cummings, Mr. Robert A. Woods, 
and Mr. Joseph Lee. In the afternoon Rev. 
J. H. Applebee, Dr. Frank G, Peabody, and 
others will speak on the topic of the morning. 
According to the vote of the directors, dele- 
gates will provide their own luncheons. Tea 
and coffee will be furnished by the Wollaston 
Society. Trains leave the South Terminal 
Station at 8.58, 9.28, 10.28 A.M., 12.28 and 
1.28 P.M, Electrics connect via Milton Lower 
Mills. 


The midwinter meeting of the N. E. As- 
sociate Alliance will be held on Thursday, 
February 18, in the church of the Third 
Congregational Society, Cambridge (Austin 
Street). Rev. William Channing Brown 
will speak at the morning session on ‘‘Chau- 
tauqua and the Unitarian Church of All 
Souls.”’? In the afternoon Rev. Henry Hal- 
lam Saunderson will tell of Unitarianism in 
Eastern Maine, Rev. Henry C. McDougall 
of Unitarianism in New Hampshire. A gen- 
eral discussion will follow on the way in 
which the cause of Unitarianism in New 
England may be helped by the Associate 
Alliance and its branches. Morning session 
at 10.30, afternoon at 2. There will be a 
box luncheon. ‘Tea and coffee will be served 
by the Cambridge Branch. 


Meetings. 


THE WORCESTER CONFERENCE.—At the 
thirty-seventh annual meeting (the full re- 
port of which will be given later), held with 
the Second Parish, Worcester, on the 4th 
of February, resolutions were adopted ex- 
pressing the opinion of this body that the 
small country parishes of this conference 
deserve assistance and earnest support. At 
present, as in the past, they are upholding 
the best traditions of our liberal faith; and 
from them are going out constant streams 
of active, intelligent young people who are 
to be among the supporters and advocates 
of those principles which make for personal 
and civic righteousness among men and in 
the State. As a denomination, we should 
see to it that they are enabled to continue 
in this work. It was voted that the Worces- 


ter Ministers’ Association be invited to co- 
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operate with the officers of this conference 
in devising ways and means of assistance 
by which small rural parishes, now without 
settled ministers, may be enabled to provide 
themselves with one, and that the ministers 
in charge shall receive a comfortable living 
salary, in order that the work in these foun- 
tains of our denominational strength and 
power, may be continued. 


Churches, 


Boston.—Barnard Memorial, Rev. B. F. 
McDaniel: The annual meeting was held 
Sunday, January 31, a large congregation 
in attendance. The pastor and superin- 
tendent, Rev. B. F.. McDaniel, read his 
annual report, showing a marked increase 
in the Sunday-school and general attendance 
and a gratifying condition in all depart- 
ments of the work. Lieut. Gov. Curtis 
Guild, Jr., gave an interesting and delight- 
ful address, inculcating religious sympathy, 
civic duty, and patriotism. 


CINCINNATI, OxnIO.—First Congregational 
Unitarian Church: Rev. G. A. Thayer, The 
sermon subjects announced for February are 
“The Religion of Jesus and the- Religion 
of Christ,” ‘The Divinity that shapes our 
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Addresses, 


THE address of Rev. Geo. F. Piper is 
Bedford, Mass. 


Marriages. 


In Littleton, N.H., 27th ult., by Rev. M, S. heat 
ham, at the residence of the bride’s parents, William 
Bartholomew and Ina M. Streeter. 

In Littleton, N.H., 2d inst., in the First Unitarian 
Church, by Rev. M.S. Buckingham, Dr. I. Chester Poole 
and Dr. Margaret Mathison. 

In Brookfield, 3d inst., by Rev. William L. Walsh 
Henry Braman Crooks and Grace Alta Baker, both of 
North Brookfield, Mass. 


Deaths. 


or Brookfield, Mass., rst inst., Lucius F. Hobbs, aged 

5 yrs. 9 MOS. 15 ‘days. 

tt South Warren, Mass., 28th ult., Samuel Hyde, for 
many years a resident of Brookfield, "Mass., aged 82 yrs. 
5 mos. 19 days. 


The death of Mrs. Mary E. Bell, widow of ex-Governor 


' Charles H. Bell, at Exeter, N.H., removes the last of the 


founders of our church in that town. What she was to 
that church and community can never be adequately told. 
A woman of fine endowment, mind and heart according 
well, of deep spirituality and rare common sense, re-en- 
forced by lifelong cultivation, the ministers of. our church 
a long train of Phillips Exeter students, and a host of 
friends bless her ‘memory and thank God for so noble a 
gift. B. F, MCD, 
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End,” ‘The Spirit and the Form in Lent,” 
“The Uniting Principles of all Religions,” 
During the Wednesdays of Lent a study 
class of the principles of a reasonable Chris- 
tianity will be held. 


Drs Mornes, Ia.—First Unitarian So- 
ciety, Rev. Mary A. Safford: The recent ac- 
tion of the Ministerial Association of the 
city called out protests from Dr. Cathell of 
St. Paul’s Episcopal Church and Dr. Hodg- 
don of the Plymouth Congregational Church. 
Dr. Hodgdon’s church calendar contained 
the following statement: “The minister 
of Plymouth Church is not a member of 
the Ministerial Association of this city, and 
never can be so long as fellowship is denied 
to Catholics, Jews, and Unitarians. He 
feels that the action of the Ministerial Asso- 
ciation does not represent the sentiment of 
the churches, does not measure up to the 
Western standards of hospitality and finds no 
justification in modern civilization.” Miss 
Safford’s appeal for the inclusive spirit, the 
upbuilding of the local church, and the 
maintenance of the liberal cause, touched a 
responsive chord in Des Moines, in Iowa, and 
throughout the country. Her exposition of 
the principles for which she stands and the 
fajth she would give the people was to many 
the first correct insight into such beliefs and 
purposes, and from many parts of the coun- 
try evidences come that it has helped greatly. 
Contributions toward the new building (plans 
for which are rapidly maturing) have come 
from those whose realization of the need for 
the existence of the society was thus quick- 
ened. Moreover, the drawing together, the 
essential oneness, of the two branches of the 
Congregational church, the Trinitarian and 
the Unitarian, has become more strongly 
marked and manifest. Dr. Hodgdon’s stand 
for inclusion instead of exclusion, the grad- 
ual working forward of common interests 
and thoughts and ideals, the bringing home 
to all churches and church members of their 
common aim to the neglect of those non- 
essentials on which they differ somewhat,— 
these and similar features, following this 
little tempest, point to a purer air, a healthier 
condition than before. 


NortH Easton, Mass.—Unity Church, 
Rev. William IL. Chaffin: At the annual 
meeting one hundred and ten persons were 
present. Reports were given from the vari- 
ous branches of church work which show 
earnestness and promise. The society is 
now, for the first time in many years, en- 
tirely out of debt; and the new year is begun 
with a balance on the right side of the ac- 


count, 

RUTHERFORD, N.|.—Rev. S. C. Beane, 
Jr.: In the annual report just issued the 
secretary of the Unitarian churches of the 
Middle West has this to say concerning the 
society at Rutherford: ‘“The church at Ruth- 
erford, now twelve years old, is rejoicing over 
the payment of the final instalment of its 
debt to the Building Loan Fund, and now 
has clear title to its delightfully homelike 
church building. It is pleasurable for me 
to record that in the size of its average con- 
gregation, the vitality of its Sunday-school, 
the strength of its Women’s Alliance, its 
recognized standing in the community, and 
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the hearty enlistment of its people in their | ing. 


work, this virile church stands pre-emi- 
nently better off to-day than it has ever 
stood before,’’ 


Sr. Louris, Mo.—Church of the Messiah, 
Rey. John W, Day: A neighborhood meeting 
of the Alton and Church of the Unity Alli- 
ance Branches with the Eliot Alliance was 
held January 21, at which there was a large 
attendance. ‘The subject of the Eliet Alli- 
ance for this year is ‘Religion in Peetry.” 
At the first two meetings the subject was 
“The Founders of the Church of the Messiah.”’ 
An adult class meets in the church study 
Sundays at 10 A.M., led by Mr. Day. The 
subject is “The Formation of the New Testa- 
ment.”’ ‘The Rise of the New Testament,” 
by David S. Muzzey, is used as a reference 
book. The classes from the Mission School 
are learning the parables of Jesus, and the 
other classes are following Mr. Dole’s ‘‘Ques- 
tions for Bible Study.’’ The Church of the 
Messiah Club meets every month, alternately 
for luncheon and dinner. At the meeting 
held December 3 Dr. Dodson, pastor of the 
Church of the Unity, gave an address on 
“The Ethics of Business,” and was followed 
by several speakers who contributed their 
personal experiences and observations in 
business life. At the next meeting Mr. 
Henry W. Eliot will speak on “The Early 
Days and Founders of the Church of the 
Messiah.”’ The board of trustees was re- 
elected at the annual meeting held January 
6. The reports showed the progress of the 
last few years. The wider usefulness of the 
Mission Free School has brought its expenses 
beyond the resources of the endowment, and 
contributions to the amount of over $300 
have been received: for the current year. 
At the dramatic entertainment given Jan- 
uary 30, under the direction of Miss Bayle, 
chairman of the Sunday School Entertain- 
ment Committee, the plays “An Innocent 
Villain” and ‘Sweethearts of Mine’ were 
presented. There was not standing room 
for all who attended, and the net receipts 
were over $85. 
tributes $100 a year to support a free. bed 
in the Children’s Hospital. 


WINCHESTER, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rev. W. I. Lawrance: Mr. Lawrance has an- 
nounced a course of Sunday morning ser- 
mons on ‘‘Types of Religion.’”” He will speak 
February 21 on “Imperialism in Religion,” 
and this will be followed by sermons on 
“Dogmatism,” “Sacramentalism in Religion,” 
“Quietism,”’ and “Rationalism in Religion.”’ 
At the vesper services, Sunday evenings, be- 
ginning February 21, the pastor will consider 
“The Doctrine of Immortality,’ with these 
successive topics: ‘History of the Doctrine,”’ 
“Does Science forbid the Faith?” ‘“Intima- 
tions,’ ““A Look beyond Death,” ‘‘What to 
Do about it.” 


Personal. 


Rev. C. J. Staples has declined the call 
recently extended to him from the First 
Congregational Unitarian Church of Bur- 
lington, Vt. 


There were unusual attractions in some 


of the churches of Boston last Sunday morn- j; 


The Sunday-school con- | 
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Large audiences were attracted to the 
First Church, the Second, Arlington Street, 
and the New Old South, owing to the pres- 
ence in these pulpits of Rev. Thomas R. 
Slicer and Dr. M. J. Savage of New York 
and the exchange between Dr. Gordon and 
Mr. Eells. Exchanges are not so frequent 
as they were in the old time between ministers 
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JOHN A. SALZER SEED CO., 


La Crosse, Wis. 


NEW YORK 


uses vastly more writing 
machines than any other 
city on earth and the last 
census shows 


78% 


Remington. 
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of the same denomination. It isa misfort- 
une that the Unitarian ministers of Boston 
do not exchange with each other and with 
ministers in other cities more frequently. The 
giving up of the second service has changed 
the custom, so that now the members of one 
congregation may attend church faithfully 
for many years without even seeing the faces 
of some of our most famous preachers, 


lohus Young, D.D. 


Last Sunday Dr. Young died at the 
home of his son at Winchester, Mass. He 
celebrated his eightieth birthday the 29th 
of last September. He was pastor emeritus 
of the Unitarian church of Groton, Mass., 
and was one of our most venerable and re- 
spected ministers. Had it not been for al- 
most total deafness, he would have been 
much more widely known for his great abil- 
ity as a preacher and for his strength of char- 
acter. We shall publish some account of 

‘his life and work next week, 


George S. Morison. ~ 


» George Shattuck Morison was a many- 
sided man and a most interesting one. When 
he came into a room, one felt that power 
came with him, and that he dominated his 
surroundings. He was original, and with 
him one went at once to the real things of 
‘life, which are far more interesting than 
its superficialities and trivialities. He was 
utterly truthful. When he was a little boy, 
he heard or read of the burning of John 
Rogers at the stake, and I think he was de- 
scended from the martyr. The child asked 
-why John Rogers was burned, and was told 
that it was because he would not tell a lie, 
upon which the boy said he would rather tell 
a lie than be burned at the stake; but, on 
his mother’s remonstrance, he went away 
by himself, was gone some time, and, when 
he came back, he said he would rather be 
burned at the stake than tell a lie. His 
mother said he fought it out then, and set- 
_tled the question once for all. And truth 
- was indeed the very corner-stone of his char- 
acter, in which the force and strength that 
could be put forth in sternness made him 
equally ‘strong on the gentler side of his 
nature and in the considerate care and 
thoughtfulness he could show for others. 
One was impressed by his powerful intel- 
lect; but there was also the brilliant talk, 
the ready fun, that, combined with mental 
strength, made him a most delightful com- 
panion. His strong nature was one to which 
shams of any kind were an abomination. 
And he was deeply reserved, modest, and 
distrustful of himself in many ways. His 
greatness in his profession, his services to 
his time and country, are well known and 
understood. Not so well known and under- 
stood is the gentler side of his character, 
and that he had not only rugged strength, 
stern uprightness, and used quick severity 


in dealing with shams, but that also there | 


belonged to him, in large measure, gentle- 
ness,. mirth, and careful consideration for 
others. 
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Deep Comfort. 


If you are a connoisseur in comfort, you will 
rave over this chair. Ask any professor of anatomy, 
and he will explain to you why it is so luxurious. 
The human body exactly fits it. 

The back is wide and “dished” to receive the 
sitter in a half embrace. There are no slats to lean 
back upon, but a very broad, flexible frame. There 
is a rolling cushion for the head. The arms are 
patterned to support everything from the shoulders 
to the finger-tips. 

The seat is deep and low. It is hollowed to 
fit the figure of the sitter. There are long-roll, 
slightly pitched rockers to make a continuous easy 
motion. 


PAINE FURNITURE CO., 


RUGS, DRAPERIES, AND FURNITURE, 
48 CANAL ST... BOSTON. 
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“Messiah Pulpit Register Tract Series. 


1903-1904 


series should be sent to 
Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 


104 East 20th Street, New York. 


Theodore Parker to a Young Man 


This letter from Theodore Parker, to a your, man just 
starting out in life, was first printed in the Christian 
Register in 1885, and afterward in leaflet form. It has 
been some time out of print; and yet, from its straight- 
forward, manly tone in relation to life, duty, wealth, study, 
religion, is still called for as a very available tract to be 
handed to boys and youth. It is entered permanently in 
the Register Tract Series, and may be had at any time. 


Succeeding “Unity Pulpit ”’ No. 3. My New PingnEse: By Rev. W. H. Lyon. 
1.00 per hundred. 
The publication of Mr. Savage's Sermons has been No. 2. THE fo OR CONS Mertuop: How it is 
d and h t ht to b ked. 
resumed, and will be continued in “Messiah Pulpit” ee Caine Daley te saucer tenis, 
through the season. No. 5. AmerIcAN UNITARIANISM: Its History and 
Each sermon will be issued in neat pamphlet form dur- Development. By Rev. Edward Everett Hale. 
ing the week following its delivery Pi-50 per bondred. Wi 
A ied . No. 6. CHurcH OrGANIZzATION. By Rey. William I, 
Subscription price, $1.50 for the series; single sermons. Lawrance. $1.00 per hundred. 
5 cents, No. 8. THz Jupement: The True Doctrine of_the 
NOW READY: _ ee ee and ig ake By Rev. 
illiam R. Alger. .50 per hundred. 
I. oan a No. 9. Tue ana ae OF Lave, By Rev. H. M. Sim. 
2. The s Supper. mons. $1.50 per hundred. 
3. The Church eee Cit No.ir. Lipzrat CHRISTIANITY AS MOoTIVE-POWER. 
i y- By Rev. E. A. Horton. $1.00 per hundred. 
4. Servetus and the Church. No. 13. JoszpH Prirsttey: The Old Unitarianism and 
5. Working and Resting. (By Robert Collyer.) the - ais ig Rev. C.C. Everett, D.D. $1.50 
per hundred. 
Aseria Not Done. No. 14. weet Rieck i$ IT IN Parse By Rev. 
E y. . J. Savage. $2.00 per hundred. 
8. Truth. No. 15. Ap es — ete sla sey B ee 
ames Leonard Corning. $1.00 per hundred. 
9. Sleep. (By Robert Collyer.) No. 18. How we HELPED ouR MINISTER TO WRITE 
10. Growing Old. ees we By bag oo Freeman 
arke, D.D. 50 cents per hundred. 
11. The Debt of Religion to Herbert Spencer. No. 19. Four SzRMons on Revivats. By Rev. S. M. 
14. Bak ind the Unknown. (A New Year’s Sermon.) Crothers. $3.00 per hundred. Single copies, 
19. Walking with God, (By R t Collyer, cents. 
xf < (By, Robert, Collyer.) No.20. THroporze Parksr’s Letter To A YOUNG 
Series on “Eight Great Affirmations of Our Faith.” N 4 ae 50 yd per pare ne = 
0. 23. ORKING THEORY IN ETHICS. Es 
12. I. The God We Worship. a Crooker. $1.50 per hundred. rest 
13. Il. The Christ We Love. No. 24. Tue CHRISTIAN Spee Position, Doc- 
15. IH. The Heaven We Hope For Le aes oe John Hamilton Thom. 60 cents 
+ per hundred, 
16. x va Belt bh Fear. No. 26, ee wet ee os Mea By Rev. W. H. 
17. * e e e Accept. umagss. 1.00 per hunared. 
2 VI. The Divine Ins Treffen No. 27, SHorT AND LonG Views, By Rev. Charles F. 
. > P Y Dole. $1.00 per hundred. 
———. No. 28 Tuer Unity oF THE CurisTIAN CuurcH. By 
H ; Rev. Charles W. Wendte. $1.50 per hundred. 
Subscriptions and orders for back numbers or current | No. 29. THs SuPERSTITIOUS AND THE RATIONAL VIEW 


OF THE Precious BLoop or CurisT._ By 
Bens James T. Bixby, Ph.D. $1.50 per hun- 
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Sent postpaid on receipt of price by 


CHRISTIAN REGISTER ASSOCIATION, 


272 Congress Street, Boston. 


THE DEEPER MEANINGS 


By FREDERIC A. HINCKLEY 


Single copy, 2 cts.; per hundred, 50 cts. 


Address Christian Register Association, 
272 Congress Street, Boston. 


PRICE 50 OENTS 


Geo. H. Ellis Go., Publishers, 272 Congress St., Boston 
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Pleasantrics, 
Jaggles: “He’s going away fora change 
of climate.”” Waggles: ‘‘He must be a hard 


man to please if he can’t find enough changes 
of climate here at home.”’ 


“Don’t you wish you were wise?” asked 
one school-boy of another. ‘Oh, yes,’’ was 
the reply. ‘“‘I’d like to be so learned that 
I could pronounce big words wrong, and no 
one would dare to correct me for fear I might 
be right.”’ 


An old negro in Carrollton was taken ill, 
and called in a physician. He did not get 
better, and finally another physician was 
called. Soon after arriving, the doctor felt 
the pulse for a moment, and then examined 
the tongue. ‘Did your other doctor take 
your temperature?’ he asked. “I don’t 
know, sah,”’ he answered, feebly. ‘I hain’t 
missed anything but my watch as yit, boss,”’ 


” 


“T can’t see,” said a fastidious gentleman 
to Joaquin Miller, who was reading a novel 
by Bret Harte, “how an immortal being can 
waste his time on such stuff.” “Are you 
quite sure,’ said Miller, “that I am an im- 
mortal being?” ‘‘Why, of course you are!’ 
“In that case,’’ returned the Californian, 
grimly, “I don’t see why I should be so very 
economical of my time.” 


A pleasant-looking Irishwoman walked 
into a store and asked the price of the collars 
she had seen displayed in the window. ‘“I'wo 
for a quarter,’ said the clerk. ‘‘How much 
would that be for one?’ ‘Thirteen cents.” 
She pondered. Then with her forefinger 
she seemed to be making invisible calcula- 
tions on the sleeve of her coat. ‘That,” 
she said, ‘‘would make the other collar twilve 
cints, wouldn’t it? Just give me that wan.” 
Philadelphia Ledger. : 


The London Globe gives this composition 
of a small girl asked to write an essay on 
the human body: “The Human Body is 
composed of three parts, the Head, the 
Chest, and the abominable regions. The 
Head contains the eyes, nose, mouth, and 
ears, brains if any. ‘The Chest has the 
heart, lungs and part of the liver. The 
Abominable Regions are devoted entirely 
to the Vowels, of which there are five,aeiou 
and sometimes y and z,” 


As the new clerk was about to drop two 
important letters in the post-office, he no- 
ticed that the five-cent stamp for foreign 
postage had been placed on a Cleveland 
letter and the two-cent stamp on the other. 
He made a correction, and flew back to his 
employer to report. ‘You are a brick, my 
boy!’ said the employer. ‘‘Those letters 
were very urgent. Iam glad you corrected 
them. How did you do it?’ “Oh, easily 
enough,” was the reply. “I simply changed 
the addresses.” —Philadelphia Telegraph. 


A popular commercial traveller attended 
a large social gathering one evening, and a 
young Jady to whom he had just been intro- 
duced said to him, “By the way, Mr. Scott, 
may I ask what your occupation is?” ‘“‘Cer- 
tainly,” he answered. “I am a commercial 
traveller.” ‘How very interesting! Do you 
know, Mr. Scott, that in the part of the coun- 
try where I live commercial travellers are 
not received in good society.’’ Quick as a 
flash he rejoined, ‘“They are not here, either, 
madam.’’—Louisville Herald. 
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SILVERSMITHS 

& IMPORTERS 
Designers and Makers of 
fine Hall and Mantel Clocks. 
Bronzes from the foundries of 
Barbedienne, Colin & others. 

Makers of Electricv Gas 
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Educational. 
The Meadville Theological School 


MBADVILLE, PA. 
Trains men and women for the Present Day 
Ministry. No Doctrinal Tests. For 
catalogue address the President, 
¥F. O. SOUTH WORTH. 


POWDER POINT SCHOOL 
. FOR BOYS . 


Elementary and advanced classes. 
teaching. Scholarships. 


F. B. KNAPP, 8.B., Duxbury, Mass. 


Individual 


ROOK RIDGE HALL 


A School for Boys, High and a location. Labo- 
ratories. A new gymnasium. Sho r Mechanic Arts. 
echolarships. A vigorous school | +,  Amsedinis ideals. 
escriptive pamphlet, with full- fp ie dll illustrations, sent 
free on request. DR. G@. BR. cipal, 
Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


PROSPECT HILL SCHOOL 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 
Established im 1869. Reference, Rev. EH. E. Hale, D.D. 
Muss CAROLINE R. CLARK, Principal. 


FOR 
GIRLS 


PEWS PULPITS 
Church Furniture of all kinds 


Grand Rapids Schoo! Furniture Works 
Sales office, 22 W. 19th Street, 
New York, 


ATMANU- JOHN 
FACTURERS 


658 See ae iston St: 
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New England Mutual 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


POST-OFPICE SQUARE, BOSTON, MASS. 
ASSETS ee St ore eS 
Css ee nee eres 

$3,043,498.27 

Liberal contracts te men of integrity and energy, with 
er without experience, to act as agents in Massachu- 
iit: .4 Apply to Home Office Agency, Reom 5, No. & 


BENJ. om STEVENS President. 
ALFRED 2. FOST Vice-President. 


. B. TURNER, Asst. See’y. 
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MES and PEALS S xo cnoap priced grades Pricer 


The Power and Promise of 
the Liberal Faith. 


A PLEA FOR REALITY. 


. 


THOMAS R. SLICER, 


Minister of the Church of All Souls, New York. 
. CONTENTS... 


The Inheritance of Unitarians. 
The Power of Unitarianiam. 

The Promise of Unitarianism. 

Is God yet Personal and Immediate? 


Price 75 Cents. 


For sale by books or sent postpaid on 
receipt of ar by the pu ers, . 


GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 272 Congress St., Boston 


GEO. H. ELLIS COo., 


. PRINTERS 
272 CONGRESS STREET, 
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